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“A BIT “OF SELFISHNESS.” 


The Conovers went to a new boarding-place on 
Cape Cod last summer, and Sarah, who liked to 
interfere in the affairs of other people for their 
good, soon found out the history of the farmer's 
family. 

“We hadn’t but two daughters,” said Mrs. 
Payne, as she sat on the porch that evening with 
the inquisitive young lady. ‘They were twins. 
Sally, she went missionary to India six years ago, 
and Lucy, just after she started, took the cold 
that brought on consumption. She died last 
winter.”’ 

“Yes. I noticed that you wore black,’’ said 
Sarah, eagerly. ‘‘A daughter in India? I never 
came so near to a real missionary before! I 
might get up a box for her, or write her an 
encouraging letter. I’d like to help her in her 
great work.”’ 

“Oh, Sally’s all right,’ said the old woman, 
dully. ‘It was Lucy ag had the dull life. She 
always peaked and pined for her sister. They 
was so close bound together. And there was no 
change for Lucy here; just work all day and 
cough all night. It was last September the 
doctors told us there was no hope; it was a matter 
of weeks. And then she had a hard disappoint- 
ment.” 

‘*What was that ?”’ said Sarah, anxiously. 

“Mrs. Nott, that boarded with us last summer, 
she wrote down that Professor Myers was lecturing 
in Boston on India, and she said he described 
particulur the mission station at Benares, where 
Sally is. And his magic lantern views, they 
showed that mission church and house and garden 
as plain as if you saw them with your own eyes,— 
as you did, they being photographs,—and two 
women on the porch. One of them, Mrs. Nott 
was sure, was Sally herself. ‘Come and see,’ she 
wrote; and she sent tickets for me and Lucy, and 
paid our fare to Boston and back. I never saw 
Lucy as wild as she was that day. She acted like 
a little child; she cried and laughed. ‘1 shall see 
Sally’s home and Sally before I die,’ she kept 
saying all the time to herself.” 

“And did she?” asked Sarah, for Mrs. Payne 
had paused in her story. 

“No. We went to the hall early, her and me, 
and got good seats; but two young ladies sat in 
front of us, and they made fun of the professor, 
whispering and talking so loud we couldn’t hear 
him at all. And one of them had a wide hat with 
great plumes, and we couldn’t see the pictures. I 
asked her to change seats with Lucy, but she 
stared at me and laughed. "Twan’t no use. 
Every other seat was took. While | was asking 
her to take off her hat the picture faded out, and 
Lucy's chance was gone. It hurt her hard. That 
last night before she died she whispered, ‘I'd like 
to have seen her again just once.’’’ Mrs. Payne 
sat silent, wiping her eyes. ‘‘Lucy forgave that 
girl,”’ she said, presently, ‘‘but I felt very bitter to 
her. It was just a bit of selfishness, I guess; but 
you never know how far a bit of selfishness ‘ll 
reach out to do harm.”’ 

“No,” said Sarah, in a low voice. It was she 
who. had done this thing. The dead girl had 
forgiven her, but she never could forgive herself. 
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FOND OF MUSIC. 


* ‘Special line of Paris goods,’ we might almost 
say, in commercial phrase,’’ writes the Prince de 
Joinville in his recent ‘‘Memoirs,”’ referring to the 
large number of French exiled royal personages 
who have found a refuge in the United States. 

A prince who can so merrily characterize a class 
to which he and others of his family were unhappy 
enough to belong, is not likely to have been 
wanting either in good temper or a sense of 
humor; and, indeed, there are many gay passages 
and amusing tales in his narrative, especially 
those parts which deal with his experiences as a 
sailor prince in active service. 

One adventure which afforded much entertain- 
ment to him and to the young midshipmen of his 
vessel occurred when he was cruising along the 
Gaboon coast of Africa, visiting the French 
possessions in that unaftractive region. A stop 
was made at a place whose native ruler, named 
Denis, was the son of a negro, who, kidnapped in 
childhood, had been carried to France and had 
there developed a taste for music sufficient to 
enable him to become a member of one of 
Napoleon's military bands, in which he played the 
Chinese bells. 

Later in life he returned to his native land, 
became king of a petty tribe, and was duly 
succeeded at his death by his son, who inherited 
also the paternal devotion to music. 

Denis occupied a primitive palace, and near 
by, in one yet more primitive,—a simple hut, 
in faet, surrounded by a hoarding such as in 
cities is erected about a building in course of 
construction or demolition,—dwelt his son and 
heir; his residence being conspicuously labelled 
on its outer wall in huge letters, worthy of a 
cireus-poster, Little Denis, the King's Son. Big 


Denis, the king, owned by way of royal robe 
an ancient cast-off uniform of a French general, 
such as had probably seen service at a shabby 
minor theatre, rather than on the field of battle. 
Little Denis was the proud possessor of a showy 
Hussar uniform. 

These civilized and festive garments the pair 
naturally wished to put on to visit the Prince de | 
Joinville on board his war-ship; but at the last 
moment, while the boat was waiting to convey 
them, a despairing message reached the prince 
from Little Denis to the effect that the manage- 
ment of his costume was a task beyond his 
powers, and that if somebody who knew how was 
not sent to dress him, he should never get dressed. 

The prince promptly despatched several lively 
middies, who asked no better fun than to play 
valet on such an occasion, and who soon had the 
bewildered princeling inside his clothes, without 
much understanding how he got there, and very 
uncomfortable; for the mischievous youngsters 
had ‘tightened every strap, button and buckle to 
its uttermost extent! 

Little Denis was soon after on board the French 
vessel with his father, however, in the full pride 
of his unaccustomed finery, swelling with mingled 
satisfaction and suffocation, while the expression 
of his countenance seemed to threaten a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Both the little and the great Denis proved 
singularly easy to entertain, for the ship’s band 
was a joy of which they never wearied. The 
noisier the tune the better they liked it, and 
instructions were given the musicians to pound, 
hlare and toot as loud as possible. They suc- 
ceeded so well that with each piece the two 
royalties grew more excited and delighted, crying 
insatiably for more, long after the time when their 
visit should properly have ended. 

Thinking to bring matters to a swift conclusion 
without recourse to an actual invitation to depart, 
the Prince de Joinville finally sent them below 
into a small cabin, where they were shut up with 
the ship’s three drummers, whom he ordered to 
thump, rattle, bang and beat the deafening long 
roll until their majesties had had enough. 

It was a promising’ idea, but based on a 
miscalculation of relative endurance. The men 
did their best, and the racket was terrible—but it 
was the drummers who first gave out, exhausted, 
| not their audiegce! They still asked for. more, 
| and had to be politely but firmly dismissed the 
ship, their craving for music still unsatisfied. 
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SUDDENLY RECOVERED. 


Bayard Taylor seemed born to be a traveller. 
From early boyhood he dreamed of journeys, 
especially in the East. ‘I never could see.a book 
| written in a foreign language,”’ he says, ‘without 
the most ardent desire to read it.”” As a boy 
he studied Latin, French and Spanish. In his 
‘“By-Ways of Europe,” he records a striking 
experience. 

I had planned an excursion to the mountain 
paradise of Valldemosa, and sallied forth early in 
the morning to seek the means of conveyance. Up 
to this time I had been worried—tortured, I may 
say, without exaggeration—by desperate efforts to 
recover the Spanish tongue, which I had not 
spoken for fourteen years. 

I still had the sense of possessing it, but in some 
old drawer of memory, the lock of which had 
rusted and would not obey the key. Like Mrs. 
Dombey with her pain, I felt as if there were 
Spanish words somewhere in the room, but I 
could not positively say I had them,—a sensation 
which, as everybody knows, is far worse than 
absolute ignorance. 

I had taken a carriage for Valldemosa, after a 
long talk with the proprietor, a most agreeable 
fellow, when I suddenly stopped, and oe 
to myself, ‘You are talking Spanish, did 
know it?’ It was even so; as much of the og 
guage as I ever knew was suddenly and unac- 
countably restored to me. 

On my return to the hotel I was still further 
surprised to find myself repeating, without the 
failure of a line or word, songs which I had 
learned from a Mexican as a schoolboy, and had 
not thought of for twenty years. The unused 
drawer had somehow been unlocked or broken 
open while I slept. 
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SUFFERING FOR NOTORIETY. 


Men eager for fame or notoriety chose queer 
methods of covering the distance to the World's 
Fair. Horses, bicycles, and even wheelbarrows 
and hayricks were brought into requisition, and 
men walked hundreds of miles for the same 
purpose; but for the discomforts of the journey 
and its poor returns, the trip of an Austrian 
from New York to Chicago has probably not 
been equalled. 

The young man obtained a dry-goods box in 
which he stored himself with a supply of pro- 
visions and drink and then had himself shipped 
as freight. He was forty-four hours on the road, 
some of the time on his head. His cramped 
position and the intense heat made his journey 
one long-drawn experience of discomfort. His 
friends had marked the box : 

“Glass! This side up! With care!” 
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OF COURSE. 


It is to be expected, perhaps, that babies will 
become brighter and brighter as the human race 
progresses in intellectual development. 


“It was awfully clever of baby,’’ said a fond 
mother. ‘He had never been told what flowers 
were, but the moment he saw them he said, 
*‘Bwobs!’”’ 

“Indeed! and what does bwobs mean ?”” 

“Why, flowers, of course.”’— Harper's Bazar. 
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WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, Mass. Five Courses of Study :— 
MECHANICAL, “Civ IL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
CHEMISTRY. GEN Bena), SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


Pr roman 0 Aa 
TEETH so White. 
GUMS so Hard. 
BREATH so Fragrant. 
Use CHERRY DENTINE, 


the best Tooth a for Children and Adults. B 
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A Bright Little Device 


(patent pending) will keep your new Straw 
Hat Lining fresh or will hide the stain of 
last year’s. 


A Dainty Little Article 


of Vegetable Ivory in the form of a shield 
attaching itself instantly to any lining, will 
be sent post-paid on receipt of 10 cents by 


THE HOWE NOVELTY CO., West Newton, Mass. 





THE 


Summer Abroa 


The very best of Europe —from Edinburg 
in Scotland to Naples in Italy. A most 
complete tour of 16 weeks, sailing by 
Cunard Line, June 22d. The sixth season 
of the same itinerary. Not a day lost or 
detention of any kind in either. Party of 
18 ladies just returned from an 8 months’ 
tour. References from every member of 
this party if desired. For particulars 
address, 


WM. T. SHEPHERD, Auburndale, Mass. 





Tennis=Players ! 





High-Grade Racket $2.75. 


Frame best selected second growth White Ash, straight 
rain, Strung with best Gut by experienced stringers. 
rip handle. Guaranteed best made and finest finished 

cket in the market under $4.00. Frame full size, 

10% x8 inches, 

Tennis Sets Complete (4 Sosa" oe Balls, Poles, Net, 

Guys, ete.), 810, $15, $23, $38. 0, $48. 
Everything for Golf, Cricket, “hog Ball, Croquet, 

Archery, Hammocks, Tents, Swings, ete. 

Sole New England Agents for the 


Celebrated Smalley Bicycles. 


PEABODY -WHITNEY COMPANY, 
90, 92 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ask your grocer what he 
knows about Cotosuet. 
Find out what his cus- 
tomers tell him about it. 
Ask him if a woman ever 
buys lard again after using 
a pail of 


Swift's Cotosuet 


Your grocer had as soon 
sell you one thing as 
another. He will tell you 
the truth. Ask him. 


Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails 


SWIFT and COMPANY, CHICAGO 








This Picture _———> 


Represents a part of the Lathe-Room in the 


WALTHAM 
Horological 


School. 


Complete instruction given by compe- 
tent teachers, in a practical way, gradu- 
ating a thorough 


WATCHMAKER, ENGRAVER or OPTICIAN 


In a year or less. This is a common- 
sense way of learning a trade and being 
educated for it at the same time. 


Write for Particulars and Terms. 
PALMER & SWAIN, Waltham, Mass. 
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Brussels Carpets. 





Our Spring stock is particularly strong in 
Brussels, of self-colored designs, or two or three 
tones of, colorings, with border to match. The 
same may be said of our assortment of Wil/ons, 


for that matter. 


= line of these goods is sega 


than that of any ot 


3 England dealer — very likely on a 

par with any house in New York, even. 
We have for years made a specialty of exc/u- 
sive styles, which are owned by us, and cannot 


be obtained elsewhere. 


The ey = tariff (which o: 

full effect Poe 1) a comiine 
causes to greatly lower the 
all carpets, whether foreign or 


4a@- If you are too far from Boston 
to call, send a letter instead. We 
are always happy to correspond 
with intending purchasers. 


John H. Pray, 


went into 
with other 
rices of 
iomestic. 












CARPETS nod UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St. (opposite Boylston St.), Bos 





Some & Co., 
ton, Mass. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter III. 


Weber’s perilous Investment. 


‘Lottery tickets against the law!’” Ray Vancey 
repeated Weber’s words derisively. ‘‘Who told 
you that?” 

‘‘Nelson Birdsey, in our store. He has his eye 
open for chances to make money, and I thought I 
would talk around and get his opinion. Of 
course I didn’t mention any names,” said Weber; 
‘only told him I had heard of a Brookford man 
getting a prize.” 

“You might tell him now of two Brookford 
men being in luck,” said Ray. ‘John Bell, the 
tavern-keeper’s son, drew a two-hundred-dollar 
prize in December. It's true he drank and 
gambled it all away, but that wasn't the fault of 
the lottery ticket.” 

Weber couldn’t help thinking it might be the 
fault of the lottery ticket, after all. He could see 
how money got by such means would be a far 
more dangerous possession, even to steadier fel- 
lows than John Bell, than money honestly earned. 
Ray went on: 

“You ought to have had a ticket for that draw- 
ing. I put John Bell up to it; and to have a 
friend win is next to winning myself.” 

“You've had your luck,’’ said Weber. 

“Yes, I drew five hundred dollars three years 
ago, and it was the greatest thing that ever 
happened to me; it just set me up! I’ve had 
tickets for every drawing since; and I mean to 
keep trying till I get another and perhaps a bigger 
prize. Five dollars is a mere trifle, and may 
draw five thousand.” 

“How much have your tickets cost you ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind that. I got five hundred 
dollars for five dollars once, and so may you.” 

“T can’t even raise the five dollars,’’ said Weber. 
“And how about the law ?”’ 

“Your friend is right, and he is wrong. There's 
a law against lotteries in Massachusetts, but not 
in Rhode Island. I buy my tickets in Providence. 
I'm going there in a few days to buy one for the 
next drawing. 

‘Here's a circular,’"’ Ray went on, “that tells 
all about it. Look it over at your leisure. Then 
if you don’t conclude to take a chance, you're 
more wooden-pated than I think. I say, what 
would you do with a lot of money if you did win 
it?” 

“Five hundred dollars ?”’ asked Weber. 

“Well, say five hundred or a thousand. What 
would you do with it?” 

“I don’t know. I guess I’d have to hide most 
of it away,’’ said Weber. ‘I shouldn’t dare to 
spend it in a hurry.” 

“I s’pose not,” said Ray. ‘Where are you 
going to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow is Fast-day,’’ replied Weber, 
pocketing the circular. ‘‘I suppose I shall go to 
church in the morning, do a little work in the 
garden, write a letter home, and —” 

‘See here!’’ Ray interrupted him. ‘You don’t 
have many holidays in a year, and you ought to 
make the most of one when it comes. What do 
you say to a drive, if it’s a fine morning ?”’ 

‘But I’ve no spare cash,”’ said Weber. 

“There you are again!"’ said Ray. ‘A fellow 
like you must have money; there’s no two ways 
about it. I’ll pay for the horse to-morrow; and 
I'll be at your gate with a neat turnout at nine 
o'clock. Meanwhile, I advise you to study that 
paper.” 

Then as they were going out of the barn, he 
added, looking around and aloft: 

“See here, old fellow! I’m in love with this 
den! What a magnificent place it would be— 
eh ?"’—his lips twitched—“‘if ever a fellow should 
want to hide anything!” 

Fast-day was a rather sober holiday for well- 
brought-up Boston boys in those times, there 
being a decided flavor of the Sabbath in the way it 
was kept. There was, to be sure, some football- 
playing on the Common, and even church-going 
people did not object to a little sedate riding and 
walking in the afternoon, or social calls in the 
evening. 

Grandma Grier and Aunt Mary were rather 
shocked to learn that Weber had engaged to go to 
ride in the morning, instead of accompanying 
them to church. But they did not forbid him; 
and at nine o’clock he was at the gate waiting for 
Ray. As the “turnout” did not soon appear, 








he busied himself in removing the dead leaves 
from Aunt Mary’s plat of crocuses at the end 
of the house. 

The morning was lovely; a mild south wind 
was blowing; there was a sort of Sunday quiet 
in the street. 

He was carefully raking out the old leaves with 
a small weeding-rake, lifting his head occasionally 
to listen for the turnout, and noticing with pride 
the passers-by on the sidewalk, who paused to 
look over the fence and admire the beautiful 
flowers, lighting the dull bank with their soft, 
low, delicate flames, when a lady with three 
young girls stopped at the gate. 

With a flush of pleasure he recognized Mrs. 
Gove and her daughters; and hastily turning 
down the sleeves of his Sunday jacket, he invited 
them to come in. 


time,’’ Mrs. Gove replied. 
“But we will just step in and look 

at your charming crocuses. I suppose 

your aunt and grandmother are getting ready 

for church. Are you going with them, or will 
you walk along with us?”’ For he was dressed 
in his best. He followed Luella with a shy look. 

She was in one of her cold and distant moods ; 
but it was quickly thawing in the fires of the bright 
crocuses, over which she bent with girlish raptures. 

“I am going to ride this morning,’” he replied. 
“A friend invited me; and as I don’t often have a 
chance, I thought I wouldn’t refuse.” 

Yet when Luella turned upon him a quick, 
questioning, luminous look he almost wished he 
had refused, in order to walk to church by her 
side. 

He stooped to pick a few crocuses, which he 
put into the hands of the delighted girls, just as 
a buggy rattled up to the gate. 

“There is your friend now; we mustn’t keep 
you,” said Luella, growing cold again in an 
instant. 

She had recognized the young man in the 
buggy; and the young man in the buggy was 
already lifting his hat. 

‘Won't you stay and be introduced to him ?”’ 
Weber asked, with embarrassment. 

“Come! we must walk along,”’ said Luella, 
without answering him. But she gave Ray and 
his turnout a good look as she passed him, with 
her mother and sisters, at the gate. 

Weber hardly knew how they regarded his 
going to ride; but his vanity was pleased that 
they should see him taken up by so fine a young 
gentleman as Ray, whose example he followed, in 
lifting his hat gallantly to Mrs. Gove and her 
daughters as they dashed past them a minute 
later. 

“Why didn’t you keep them and introduce 
me ?”’ Ray asked, tightening his hat on his head 
with one hand while he managed whip and_reins 
with the other. 

“I did propose it, but they wouidn’t stop,” 
Weber explained. 

Vancey was chagrined at that. But he quickly 
rallied. 

‘‘Now this is what you ought to be able to do,” 
he said, putting the horse at his best pace as they 
drove by the Common. ‘‘You’ve no idea what a 
treat it is to me to treat my friends; I enjoy it 
more than they do.” 

“I believe you!”” Weber exclaimed, in the fine 
exhilaration of feeling himself borne so swiftly 


top flung back. 


That's why I'm going to have you buy a ticket 
the money.” 


hotel there, which Ray generously paid for, quite 
won Weber to his scheme, if, indeed, anything 


talks and the study Weber had given to the 
circular Vancey put into his hands the night 
before. 

He was now ready for any arrangement his 
friend might suggest; and finding that he could 





along, in the bright sunshine and clear morning | 3384, or 3584, or 5384, so slovenly were the figures 
air, with a soft cushion under him and the buggy- | as Ray had written them. From that time Weber 


was able to think of little else than the prize he 


““Yes,”’ said Ray; ‘“‘and that is why I wish to | might possibly win. His scruples were silenced, 
share a good thing with them when I have it.|and the scheme, which had appeared dim and 
| shadowy in the days of waiting, became vividly 
for the next drawing, even if I have to lend you 
| though he had not yet seen it. 
A drive to Fresh Pond, and refreshments at the | 
| dollars!’’ he said to himself, indulging in vague 
| anticipations, and planning what he should do 
more was needed to that end after their previous | with his prize money. ‘Then J can invite my 
| friends to the theatre, and drive a good horse, and 


real and promising, now that he owned a ticket, 


“It may be hundreds, it may be thousands of 


wear fine clothes, like Ray.’ 
He would make presents, too, for he was a 


|generous boy; and it is to his credit that he 
| considered first what he should buy for his 


raise three dollars,—though a part of that was| mother. But then, with something like a shock, 
‘We are taking a little walk before meeting- due for his month’s washing,—he accepted from | he remembered that she must not know of his 


“He recognized Mrs. Gove and her Daughters.” 


Ray a loan of two dollars more, and commissioned 
him to buy a ticket for the drawing which was to 
take place in June. 

But after the excitement of the ride, when he 
had been set down once more at Grandmother 
Grier’s garden gate, and the buggy had disappeared 
with his friend and his money, Weber began to 
have misgivings. 

“T ought to have kept back enough to pay for 
my washing, at any rate,”’ he said to himself, as 
he walked about the little garden, which had 
never seemed so lonesome to him before. “Of 
course I shall never hear from that three dollars 
again; and then there’s the two more I owe Ray. 
I was a fool to run in debt.”’ 

He grew more and more sick of his venture as 
he thought of it, and at length came to a wise 
resolution. He would see Ray that evening, tell 
him he had changed his mind, and get back his 
money. 

But Ray was not to be found; and it was three 
weeks before Weber heard from him again. Then 
one morning at the store, Nelson Birdsey, who 
had brought the mail from the post-office, tossed 
him a letter. It was postmarked Brookford, and 
superscribed in Vancey’s handwriting. 

‘‘Ninepence, young man !”’ said Birdsey, putting 
out his palm for the postage. 

“I haven’t the money this morning; I'll hand it 
to you in a day or two,” replied Weber, anxious 
that Mr. Gove should not know of his receiving 
the letter. 

‘Must be something pretty important,”’ re- 
marked Birdsey, who didn’t believe in paying 
postage except in the way of profitable business. 

It was important, as Weber found when he had 
an opportunity privately to open the letter. It 
| contained, along with three glowingly hopeful 
pages from Ray, the news that he had bought a 
lottery ticket for Weber, which would entitle the 
holder to any prize that might be drawn to its 
number, on the 25th day of June. Weber puzzled 
over the number which Ray gave as that of the 
ticket, but could not quite decide whether it was 








investment in the lottery 
business, and that the 
secret must be kept from 
all his best friends. 

He did not write to his 
mother so often nor 80 
freely now as he had 
done before the purchase 
of the ticket; the feeling 
that there was something 
to be kept back made it 
hard for him to compose 
a letter. At times he 
would despair of getting 
a prize; then it did not 
seem to him that he could 
ever again be contentedly 
poor, or patient with 
slow ways of getting 
mouey. 

His work and his pros- 
pects in the store were no 
longer matters of prime 
interest to him. Besides 
having to help Birdsey in 
his private speculations, 
he had now his own 
dreams of riches to divert 
him from his duties. 

So the day of the draw- 
ing came and passed; 
and as Weber heard 
nothing from it, he con- 
cluded that he must have 
drawn a blank. 

‘Never mind!” he thought. ‘Nobody but 
Ray will ever know that I have been such a fool. 
Now I'll just settle down to business and think 
pf nothing else.” 

He was in a happier state of mind than he had 
been for some time, when the great and noisy 
holiday of the year came round. On the morning 
of July Fourth he called at the house on Tremont 
Street, by Mrs. Gove’s invitation, and walked out 
with her and the children to see the floral proces- 
sion on the Common. 

It was a beautiful display. The day was fine, 
and standing between Luella and her sisters, feel- 
ing that he was their trusted friend and protector, 
Weber was in the best of spirits. There was after 
all something to live and work for, he thought, 
even if his ticket had proved a blank. 

He was watching the procession with the rest, 
when some one in the crowd of spectators touched 
him on the shoulder. Weber turned and saw Ray 
Vancey smiling down at him with a peculiar 
ex pression. 

“I have been at your boarding-place and every- 
where, looking for you,’’ said the bank clerk in 
a low voice, with a twitching lip, and looking 
uneasily around. ‘Somebody is in luck!” 

‘You don’t mean it!’’ whispered Weber, draw- 
ing back from his companions and casting a 
furtive glance at Mrs. Gove. 

“Splendid!” said Ray, grasping his hand. 
“Thousand for one party, blank for t’other.”’ 

“Not for me!” exclaimed Weber, in such 
excitement that it almost caused him to forget the 
need of secrecy. 

«Come with me, and I'll tell you all about it,” 
replied Ray. . 

“T can’t now,” said Weber. “I have these 
people to look after.” 

Just then Ray’s hat was lifted high above his 
well-combed, shapely head, and he made as 
gracious a bow as was possible in such a throng. 
Luella had turned to see what had become of 
Weber, and her eyes met Vancey’s. 

“Introduce me,” muttered Ray, giving his friend 
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anudge. With much awkwardness Weber intro- 
duced him to Luella and her mother, hardly 
knowing what he did or what anybody said, so 
great was the agitation into which Vancey's news 
had thrown him. 

He could not decide yet whether he or Ray had 
drawn the prize, but something, though it might 
have been only hope, whispered that the lucky 
one was himself. 

Ray had perfect confidence in his power to make 
himself agreeable to ladies, and he exercised that 
power to its utmost on this occasion. But for 
some reason his advances were not well received. 
Luella, who had been delightfully affable to Weber 
all the morning, froze at once into proud reserve 
in the presence of his friend. And Mrs. Gove, 
though civil, was cold. 

The color came into Ray’s cheeks, which were 
habitually rather pale, and drawing Weber aside 
again, under pretence of giving him a letter he 
took from his pocket, he whispered : 

**T haven’t time to thaw their ice now. I could, 
though! My time will be taken up during the 
day; but I'll meet you at seven this evening 
on the corner of the Common, Boylston Street 
entrance. Then you'll hear of something to your 
advantage, as the advertisements say. Mum's 
the word, till then.”’ 

And lifting his hat rather haughtily to the 
ladies, he disappeared in the crowd. 

Luella and her mother forbore to make any 
comments, but Weber could see that they were 
not pleased with Ray. Indeed, he himself, looking 
as it were through their eyes, had for the first 
time noticed something false in his friend’s fine 
manners, and an old and hard expression in his 
handsome young face. 

“He brought me a letter from home; why 
couldn’t he have given it to me in the first place ?”’ 
Weber said, hoping to turn aside suspicion from 
the more private business he had with Ray. 

Luella, keeping her reserve, made no reply, 
and Mrs. Gove left the younger children to carry 
on the conversation until Weber left them at their 
door. Then she said to him, in her motherly 
way: 

“IT want you to come and take tea with us this 
evening, meet a few friends, and see the fireworks 
afterward.” 

And now, for the first time since she had taken 
offence at something in Ray’s manner, Luella’s 
bright eyes gave Weber an expressive look. 

Of course, his first impulse was to accept the 
invitation; but then he thought of Vancey’s 
appointment to meet him, and of the half-told 
good news which he was in a fever to learn. So 
he could only return his thanks, and stammer 
something about a previous engagement. 

“Very well,’’ said Mrs. Gove, surprised and 
hurt. ‘I thought it would be something agreeable 
to you, and I am sorry you cannot come.” 

And with her daughters she entered the house, 
leaving him stung with the consciousness of having 
slighted her kindness. How strange it must 
have seemed to her that a boy in his position 
should have engagements that prevented him from 
accepting her invitation ! 

The remainder of the day dragged wearily with 
Weber. The long-anticipated holiday had no 
enjoyment for him. He could not stay in his 
room and read, nor amuse himself in Aunt Mary’s 
garden; he could fix his mind upon nothing but 
the prize Ray had hiated at, and even that failed 
to make him happy. 

He was at the corner of the Common promptly 
at seven o'clock; and Ray did not keep him long 
waiting. 

“See here, my boy!’’ cried Ray, coming over 
to him from the Park House, and slapping the 
hand Weber eagerly held out to him. “I’ve a 
bone to pick with you! What have you been 
saying to those ladies to prejudice them against 
me?” 

This greeting was so different from what Weber 
had expected that he could only stammer, ‘‘What 
do you mean ?” ‘ 

“IT was never treated so in my life!’’ Ray 
declared, with his nervously twitching lip. ‘As 
if | were a gentleman to be snubbed by ladies I 
condescend to be'introduced to! It must have 
been in consequence of something you had 
said.”’ 

“Why, Ray Vancey!’ Weber protested. “I 
never spoke a word of you to them except in your 
praise.’ 

“Then what is it?” Ray demanded, sharply. 

“For the life of me I can’t tell!’ Weber 
exclaimed; ‘‘only —’’ 

“Only what?” 

“Ever since that night at the theatre, they’ve 
had an idea that I—that you—I don’t know!” 

“Yes, you do know!” cried Ray, as Weber was 
faltering miserably. ‘That I am not a fit com- 
panion for you ?”’ 

“Something like that,”’ the boy confessed. 

“Fancy !"’ said Ray, indignantly. ‘Well, we’ll 
see about it. Here I am making your fortune, and 
I am not worthy to appear in your company!” 
and he laughed bitterly. 

“It isn’t my notion—you know that,” said 
Weber. ‘I don’t see how they ever got it into 
their heads.” As Ray answered only with an 


offensively sarcastic smile, he went on: ‘I thought 
you had something else to say to me besides 
that.”’ 

Vancey's manner changed suddenly. 

“Weber,” said he, ‘I’m your friend, whether 
you're mine or not. If I haven’t proved it already, 
Tl prove it now.” 


His voice fell to a whisper, 


THE YO 
and his eyes no longer met Weber's. ‘‘What 
|I had to say to you is this: you’ve drawn a 
thousand-dollar prize.” 
| (To be continued.) 

The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee! 
| Selected. — Longfellow. 
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THE BROOK. 
Laugh of the mountain!—lyre of bird and tree! 


Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn! 


—— ii 


THAT MISS BENTON. 


A Boarder who came “to be quiet."’—How she was 
disciplined by ill-bred Girls. 

“IT have some bad news for you, girls. Don’t 
call me an eaveedropper—unless it is in the sense 
of dropping from the eaves. If our genial host, 
Mr. Tuttle, persists in holding his domestic 
conferences beneath my window, in the tone he 
uses to his oxen, on a subject intimately related 
to my peace and welfare, I consider myself justified 
in listening.” 

When she had made this speech, Lou Saxe 
dropped on the bed, already occupied by Bertha 
Lewis and Jeanie Foster, in an attitude of mock 
despair. 

‘*What has happened ?”’ asked Pris Armstrong, 
whose room they werein. She was at the bureau, 
where she was trying to heat a curling-iron over 
the flickering flame of a small lamp. 

‘Some one is coming to-night to take the corner 
room,’* answered Lou. “She is an invalid—at 
least, Mr. Tuttle said she was ‘coming for the 
quiet,’ and nobody but a sick person wants to be 
quiet, of course.” 

“Ah!” remarked Pris, after an ominous pause. 

“This means,’’ went on Lou, ‘‘that we must 
give up our evening kettledrums in your room, 
for when the invalid goes to bed she will want to 
go to sleep. We must not sing when we come 
home from a hay-ride, or dance down the corridor 
after we have retired for the night. Neither must 
we gather here for midnight ghost stories, because 
an invalid can hear every whisper.” 

‘It is too bad that she should come here to spoil 
our good times!”’ said Pris, indignantly. ‘Sick 
people should stay at home!”’ 

“I know all about the way a person who has 
nervous prostration behaves, because my Aunt 
Kathleen had it,’ went on Lou. ‘Would you 
believe it, girls, she could not bear to see the dog 
wag his tail, and she put her hands to her ears if 
he threatened to bark. She did not like to have 
any one eat toast, because the crunching affected 
her nerves; and if I sat down in front of her ina 
rocking-chair, she would beg me to stop rocking, 
for the motion made her so nervous !”’ 

“Mere affectation !’’ exclaimed Pris. ‘‘If people 
let such notions take possession of them, there is 
no knowing to what extremes they may be led, 
like the nuns in the Middle Ages, who had a 
nervous epidemic of barking. I really think we 
have a mission work to perform, girls, in the 
midst of our good times.” 

“Aunt Kathleen didn’t like clocks, either,’’ 
pursued Lou. ‘‘Her power of hearing them tick 
was simply supernatural. Her room was at the 
top of the house, but she could hear the clock in 
the dining-room. She said she should like to 
emigrate to the village in South America that 
Darwin tells about, where there was not a single 
clock or watch, but the hours were guessed at by 
an old man ‘who had a good idea of time.’”’ 

“It is clearly our duty to keep our neighbor 
from developing into a hypochondriac, like your 
amiable relative,’ said Pris, decisively. ‘She 
should not come to a summer hotel for quiet. 
We are here to have a good time, and not to look 
after invalids !”’ 

The gong sounded, and the girls scattered to 
their rooms. Later they gathered on the piazza 
to watch the arrivals. 

“That is she!” whispered Lou, as a round- 
faced, dark-eyed young woman came up the 
steps. 

‘But she doesn’t look like an invalid,’’ demurred 
Jeanie. 

“They neverdo! Nervous invalids always look 
the picture of health,’’ returned Lou. ‘That is 
one way you can tell them. Another way is by 
their bags, to which they cling as to dear life. 
These bags contain little pellets, or a bottle of 
caffee-bromine, or a treatise on how to cure 
nervousness, according to the mental endowments | 
or disendowments of the owner.” 

Miss Benton—as the name of the new guest 
read simply on the register—retired early, but a | 
light gleaming beneath her door showed that she | 
was still awake when the girls assembled in Pris’s 
room to exchange their gossip. Pris had dragged 
the rocking-chairs from the other apartments into 
her own chamber, and they began their discipline 
of their unwelcome neighbor by a series of thumps. 
The door was left open; a small round clock 
having wonderful ticking powers was placed in 
the entry. 

If the four girls, after this, could appear at the 
breakfast-table looking as fresh as though they 
had gone to bed with the sun, such was not the 
case with their neighbor; Miss Benton’s heavy 
|eyes and languid manner bore witness to a 
| disturbed night. 

The people in the smalier dining-room, having | 
come early in the season, had fallen into the 
pleasant intimacy for which even a few weeks 
together in a summer hotel are sufficient. Miss | 
Benton made no attempt to join in the merry, | 




















directed by Pris to the end of excluding her. 
What had begun in a mere spirit of frolic anda 
passing resentment developed, as the days went 
on, into scarcely concealed dislike, the reason for 
which none could have told. There was certainly 
no apparent reason, for Miss Benton was well- 
bred and attractive in appearance. 

Even gentle Mrs. Forsythe, who had hitherto 
welcomed so kindly any solitary stranger, was 
swept along by the current, and save for a stately 
inclination of her head and a formal greeting, 
ignored Miss Benton. She was very fond of her 
niece, Lou Saxe, and ‘*A summer hotel was not a 
hospital,’’ she said. 

So in the picnic at the Rapids, during the long, 
bright day spent at the Shaker settlement, and 
at the climb up Saddleback, Miss Benton was 
ignored. She was not invited to join in the 
evening games, in which even the elders partici- 
pated, nor did any one suggest that she was 
included in the bidding to the hop at a neighboring 
hotel, or to the concert given in the village by the 
summer residents. 

The next festivity was a “lawn party,” given 
by an enterprising youth in the near neighborhood 
who, in the hope of remuneration, had showered 
his rustic attentions upon the city visitors. The 
sawmill of which he was the owner stood on the 
brink of a great dark pool, that had been named 
by the girls the Styx. Mark Mudgett was his 
name; and ‘Mark’’ was an abbreviation of 
‘Marquis de Lafayette,”’ a given name originally 
bestowed, under the impression that the French 
patriot’s title was a Christian name. The girls 
politely called him ‘‘the Marquis.” 

Ice-cream was to be sold at his lawn party, and 
boats were to be let on the Styx. The girls had 
enlisted the interest of the other hotels, and the 
Marquis’s féte was a great success. 

The girls all enjoyed it much; but the crowning 
festivity, the last frolic of the season, had been 
reserved for the following day. There was to be 
a twenty-mile drive to the lake, a sail around it, 
and a moonlight drive home. 

Early on the morning following the Marquis’s 
lawn party, Lou entered Pris’s room to find her 
friend, with a ghastly face, seated upon the side 
of the bed. 

“It was the ice-cream!’’ Pris gasped. 
dear! Is this the way it feels to be sick ?”’ 

Poor Pris clasped the bedpost with both hands, 
as though she could thereby stop the dizzy whirl 
in her aching head. The other girls came in and 
suggested various unsuitable remedies. 

“Leave me! I don’t care if I die! I'd rather 
die than feel like this! I heard the clock strike 
every hour till four—think of it, girls! And then, 
just as I began to feel sleepy, the cows commenced 
to low, and Mr. Tuttle began his usual conference 
through the kitchen window.” 


“Oh 


Mrs. Forsythe was called. The remedy for a | 


sick headache,.she declared, was to lie abed all 


day in a darkened room; and to that treatment | bag and fled. 


Pris was condemned. 

“Please go,’’ she said, when Mrs. Forsythe 
wished to give up the proposed expedition. ‘You 
can do nothing by remaining, and I do not want 
to feel that I have robbed you of a day’s pleasure.” 

“You will be quite alone. Every one is going 
but Mrs. Tuttle and that Miss Benton,’’ urged 
Mrs. Forsythe. 

**T don’t want to talk. Iam going to sleep all 
day.’’ The other girls, with noisy sympathy, 
yielded commiseratingly to Pris’s command that 
the expedition should not be given up. 

Presently she heard the groaning wheels of the 
mountain wagon roll up to the door. One horse 
was restive; would he neigh again? The girl put 
her hands to her ears in an agony of apprehension. 
What a shrill voice Lou Saxe had, and how long 
they were getting ready ! 

They were gone at last, and the girl turned her 
pillow to see if there were not a cool spot upon it; 
but no sleep came. The day was intensely hot. 
She had closed the window to shut out the sound 
of Mrs. Tuttle, the hostess, beating eggs in the 
kitchen. Her sense of hearing was a torture to 
her. 

By and by Mrs. Tuttle came to the room, seated 
herself in the rocking-chair,—the one that had 
been utilized in Miss Benton’s treatment,—and 
entertained the invalid with a graphic account of 
all the funerals, accidents and illnesses that had 
come under her observation. 

“Seems as though you’d ought to have some- 


| thing for dinner,” she urged. ‘Couldn’t you eat 


a bit o° cheese ?” 

‘*No, thank you,”’ answered Pris, struggling to 
speak gently. 

“It’s home-made. "Twouldn’t hurt you.”’ 

“But I don’t care for any, thank you.” 

“Jest a grain. You could soak it in your tea.” 

Please, no!’’ murmured Pris. 

“If you soak it in your tea it would make it 
soft.” 

Pris’s self-control was at anend. Desperation 
gave momentary strength. ‘‘I—don’t—want— 
any cheese!’’ she cried, fiercely. ‘I never mean 
to eat anything again as long as I live. Do go!” 

Mrs. Tuttle moved toward the door in evident 


| alarm; with her hand on the knob she hesitated 


and turned, with a feeling akin to that of the 


| deserter condemned to be shot, and expectant of 


the word of command, ‘“Fire!’" Pris dived 
beneath the bedclothes. The next moment the 
bang of the door quivered through and through 
her aching head. 


How the hours dragged! In the silence of the 
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great house a creeping sense of loneliness came 
over the girl, till it amounted almost to terror. 

“If I live to get home, I'll never leave it again,"’ 
she thought. ‘How do you do?” 

The last words were spoken aloud, in a sudden 

frenzied desire to hear a human voice, and to 
ascertain whether she had‘ not lost the power of 
speech. 
‘Not at all well, thank you,’’ she answered 
herself, still aloud. ‘I am ina position to realize, 
as I never did before, the figures given in the 
arithmetic beneath the ‘Table of Time Measure,’ 
of the appalling number of seconds there are in a 
day!” 

Presently there was a gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in!’’ called Pris, ready to welcome even 
Mrs. Tuttle. But it was Miss Benton who stood 
upon the threshold! 3 

“I thought I heard you speak,’’ said Miss 
Benton. ‘Can I do anything for you ?”’ 

It was more in the tone than even the kindly 
words, but the last vestige of Pris's self-control 
vanished, and an incoherent outburst was the only 
answer. Miss Benton listened at first in astonish- 
ment, and finally with a look of understanding, 
while her mouth, which Pris noticed for the first 
time was so fine and true, lost its smiling curves. 
But in the gravity that had stolen over the face, 
the girl was vaguely aware that a rare depth of 
feeling was revealed. 

“Oh, it is awful to think of the way we have 
treated you!’’ Pris concluded, breathlessly. 

The smile came back for a moment to Miss 
Benton's face. 

“This is the first I have known of my ill-treat- 
ment,”’ she said, calmly. ‘I should have gone 
home to-morrow under the impression that this 
was a remarkably agreeable household. I have 
been so unutterably thankful that you let me 
alone, did not force me to ‘talk shop,’ ask for my 
autograph, inquire if it were not necessary for me 
to ‘keep my mind calm,’—a query with which one 
poor unfortunate agonized me at Scranton,—and 
above all, did not allude to me as an ‘authoress!’”’ 

‘‘An authoress !”’ repeated Pris, in a dazed tone. 
“You are not—you cannot be Kate Eleanor 
Benton? Why, yes, you are the Miss Benton!” 

Oh, the difference conveyed in a girl’s tone 
between ‘the Miss Benton’ and “that Miss 
Benton !”’ 

“Please!’? The owner of the name made a 
funny little gesture of abhorrence. ‘That word— 
authoress—always conveys to my mind an 
impression of a being with long curls, who writes 
verses for the Poets’ Corner of the local news- 
paper. You see,”’ she went on, in a communica- 
tive tone,—for Pris was too much overwhelmed 
for speech at the discovery that the occupant of 
the corner room was a woman whose name was a 
household word wherever there were girls to read 
and love her stories,—‘‘I had work that I must 
finish, and at Scranton I was not left in peace for 
a moment, so I stuffed my manuscript into my 
I could devote myself to my work 
here without one ear pricked up for fear of 
interruption. It was so delightfully quiet in my 
room —”’ 

‘‘Quiet!’’ interrupted Pris, in amazement. 

‘*Wasn’t it?’’ queried Miss Benton, innocently. 
“But I acknowledge that I am deaf, dumb and 
blind when I am at work on the last pages of a 
story. I did hear your good times together, 
though, after you came up-stairs for the night, 
and sometimes longed to join you. Your extem- 
pore orchestra of whistling and blowing on combs 
was my evening refreshment.” 

‘““We wouldn't have done it for the world if we 
had known,’’ murmured Pris, abjectly. 

“IT am a disappointment, of course,’ returned 
Miss Benton, laughing. ‘‘Confess that you 
thought an authoress must be seven feet tall, with 
a dictionary under one arm, an encyclopedia 
under the other, goggles on her nose and a pen in 
her hand! I’m sorry you’re ill. I will have 
your door and mine open, so you shall not fee! 
lonesome, and perhaps you can sleep. Oh, no, 
don’t thank me just for being neighborly.” 

A crowd was gathered around Miss Benton the 
next,morning, and a chorus of lamentation arose 
that she was going by the morning train. 

“This is what I have escaped!”’ she exclaimed, 
in mock despair, as autograph fans and albums 
were produced by the adoring circle of girls. 

In one afbum there was written a line that, as 
Pris Armstrong, who felt quite well the next day, 
looked upon it, choked back her “thank you :”’ 

“I was a stranger, and ye took me not in!”’ 

EpitH Ropinson. 


* 
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CONSTANT DRILL. 


One interesting thing brought out by Monsieur 
Binet in his study of the mental processes of ‘great 
calculators’’—men who seem born with a myste- 
rious faculty for arithmetical calculations—is that 
such prodigies, not less than other men, are com- 
pelled to keep in incessant practice. Their gift is 
not innate in any sense that precludes the necessity 
of long and constant training. 

The feats accomplished by Zerah Colburn 
seemed almost miraculous. But when for a time 
he gave up his public exhibitions, and betook him- 
self to general study, he soon lost a considerable 
part of his skill. Precisely the same result followed 
when Monsieur Inaudi, the latest of such calculat- 
ing wonders, entered upon a course of instruction. 

The power of mental calculation is easily ac- 
quired, especially in childhood; and it is also 
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easily lost. Upon this point a well-known mathe- 
matician communicates to Monsieur Binet an 
interesting note. 

‘In the Alsacian school the pupils of the lower 
classes are exercised in mental calculations, and 
some of them arrive at remarkable facility. Ad/ 
of them lose this facility on getting into the higher 
classes.” 

Monsieur Binet rightly adds that such facts 
ought to have great interest for teachers. A cer- 
tain class of studies, such as mental arithmetic, 
foreign languages and stenography, need to be 
taken ‘‘at a rapid gait.’”’ The lessons should be 
near together. Ten lessons in English, says Mon- 
sieur Binet, taken on as many consecutive morn- 
ings, will accomplish much more than the same 
number of lessons spread over as many weeks. 


* 
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CHANGED. 


I cannot sing the old songs now! 
It is not that I deem them low; 
*Tis that I can’t remember how 
Selected. —C. 8. Calverley. 
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JACK’S DOG. 
How a homely, homeless Fellow's Heroi 


He was a poor tramp. He appeared suddenly 
in the path, standing motionless at a respectful 
distance from the open door, as we sat together at 
dinner in the old farmhouse. Shaggy, unkempt, 
gaunt and hungry-looking, he fastened a longing 
eye—he had but one—on the rapidly disappearing 
viands. As no one noticed him, his anxiety and 
suspense presently became unbearable. 

“Wow!” said he, gently. 

It was a humble, propitiatory little bark, such 
as a dog who had been so unfortunate as to lose 
his master would naturally learn to use when 
presenting himself to strangers. As we stared in 
surprise he shivered visibly, with head and tail 
indicating very low spirits. Then, not receiving 
his accustomed marching orders in the dreaded 
“Get out!’ he ventured to lift his head and whine 
a little. 

Still nobody came to kick him. So, after an- 
other short pause, and a glance of most anxious 
inquiry, Jack’s dog—elect—rose up suddenly on 
his haunches, made his back as stiff and as 
straight as a grenadier’s, pointed his nose straight 
up at the zenith, and emitted a long, loud, most 
melancholy howl. 

“Sakes alive!” 
hands to her head. 

But Jack’s father laughed, and Jack was 
delighted. He not only managed to place a sump- 
tuous repast before the hungry tramp, but also 
succeeded in smuggling him over to his strong- 
hold, the barn, where the dog without a master 
and the boy without a dog soon made a compact 
and rubbed noses on it. 

The rest of us looked coldly on the poor, shabby 
tramp—he was so manifestly of no account. He 
was not handsome, nor aristocratic, nor well- 
mannered. He was incurably lame in his left 
forefoot, and had but one eye—the result, prob- 
ably, of some dreadful conflict in his unknown 
past. And though that surviving eye remained 
peculiarly bright and watchful, a one-eyed, three- 
legged dog could not expect to be regarded by the 
general public as a valuable acquisition. 

But Jack’s dog seemed not to expect admira- 
tion. He had evidently a poor opinion of himself. 
And though he soon learned, under the stimulus 
of Jack’s friendship and protection, to carry him- 
self with an air of spirit and self-respect, no dog’s 
tail was ever more quickly depressed by an unkind 
word than his. 

However, Jack loved him devotedly. He used 
to brag about him to the other boys. Sam Peters 
had a lovely young Newfoundland,—at least, his 
Uncle Ben had,—a beautiful creature, but stupid, 
Jack said, just simply stupid, when compared 
with Leo—the somewhat ambitious name which 
Jack had bestowed on his favorite. Leo was short 
for Leonidas. 

“That dog of mine, now,” he would say, with 
a fine air of proprietorship, ‘‘why, he’ll fetch the 
cows quicker than I can!’’ This feat Sam was 
laboring heavily to teach to the handsome and dig- 
nified, but as yet strictly ornamental, Bruce. ‘‘And 
he’s just the smartest dog with the sheep! He 
can do anything he’s a mind to with them. He’s 
a Scotch collie—partly. I don’t know what the 
rest of him is,” concluded Jack, rather lamely. 

“My dog Bruce,” said Sam, very slowly, cud- 
gelling his brains the while for something note- 
worthy that his dog Bruce could do, ‘he always 
sleeps on a rug close to my door. I guess a 
burglar would have a lively time of it if he tackled 
us.” 

“Not if he carried pistols,” struck in Tom 
Ketchum. ‘*Why, your dog's scared to death of 
a firecracker!” 

Sam blushed, and looked off at the distant hills 
as if lost in thought. 

‘Last Fourth,” pursued the merciless Tom, 
“she was so scared that he hid away under your 
Aunt Jenny’s bed, and she had to punch him with 
& broom to make him come out. My dog Kaiser's 
no more afraid of a gun than I am—and you 
ought to see him handle a woodchuck! Now 
Bruce wouldn’t kill a rat—unless it scratched his 
nose.”” 

“Your Kaiser kills chickens, too, doesn’t he ?”’ 
said Sam. ‘He killed Sue’s fan-tail pigeons.” 

“I know he oughtn’t to have done that,’’ Tom 








cried Jack’s mother, with her 


admitted. ‘‘But what do you expect of a bird- 
dog? Say, did I ever tell you fellows how he 
walked into my rabbits? Nineteen of ’em, sir, in 
about ten minutes; beauties they were, too! I 
don't think he set out to kill them, exactly. He 
was just having a real good time, nosing ’em and 
tossing ‘em about and rolling over among ‘em, 
and laughing to himself all the while—just the 
happiest dog you ever saw! I licked him for 
that, sir; I couldn’t stand it—though my father 
says I was the one to blame, for leaving the 
window open. But I wanted to give the rabbits a 
little fresh air.”’ 

“That pup of mine,’’ Jack began again, ‘I 
could shut him up in a yard full of chickens and 
rabbits and things like that, and starve him for 
three days besides, and he wouldn’t touch one of 
‘em—I don’t suppose. Why, he’s awfully faith- 
ful! I wish you could have seen him when the 
team ran away last week. I'd left my coat on the 
seat, and told him to take care of it, and he curled 
up on it just as if he was going to sleep—but he 
wasn't. They ran more’n two miles, and pa and 
I after ‘em, clear down by Jenks’s mills, and 
through the creek and up Anderson’s hill, and 
they were so tired when they got to the top they 
just pulled up and went to feeding by the road- 
side. 

‘Well, sir,’’"—Jack drew a long breath,—‘*when 
| we came up with ’em, there sat that pup on that 
| coat of mine, just as cool as a cucumber, sir! 
| And he looked at me, and he grabbed that coat 
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So he called the boy, and the boy called the dog. 
Since the arrival of Leonidas on the farm, never 
had it happened that Jack’s lightest whistle failed 


dog. Now, much to his dismay, he whistled and 
called, and whistled and called again, without 
producing any apparent result. 

Suddenly he stopped. -What melancholy, de- 
moralized-looking object was it that came crawling 
slowly and painfully out from under the barn, 
soiled, besmirched, abject, with head, tail and legs 
all pointing one way? Jack knew, and his heart 
rose into his throat as he looked. 


night of it along with Ketchum's Kaiser, then 
certainly appearances were very much against 
him. Not that Jack himself believed in those 
appearances for a single instant—he knew better. 
Leonidas was always morbidly sensitive toa harsh 
or,unkind tone, and here were strange men talking 
angrily together and looking fiercely toward him, 
and of all things, flourishing a gun! As for the 
plight he was in—well, probably he had been off 
hunting woodchucks—or something; not sheep, 
anvhow. 

Meantime Jack’s dog, seeming to pull himself 
together, sat up stiffly on his haunches, facing his 
enemies. One ear hung down; the other was 
cocked with an absurd—or was it pathetic ?—air 
of alert inquiry, and his one bright eye turned 
quickly from face to face, as if he would ask what 
| they meant to do about it. 


| 
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with his teeth—see? Aint they rippers? And he 
held it up and shook it, to show ’twas all right, 
and sort of laughed in his way—didn’t you, old 
feller, hey? There, can’t he laugh? See? Look 
at those teeth—and that eye!” 

Jack’s father’s farm lay near the top of an 
elevation known in that locality as Mutton Hill. 
As its name implied, sheep-raising was at that 
time one of its prominent uses, Consequently the 
disposition, morals and manners of its canine 
population received a good deal of attention. One 
dog addicted to an occasional moonlight raid on 
the sheep-pens of his vicinity is pretty sure to 
demoralize others; and a couple of willing, vig- 
orous dogs—they usually hunt in couples—will 
do dire execution in a very brief time. 

So thought Uncle Ben Peters, one fine morning, 
ruefully regarding his slaughtered sheep, and 
trying to compute damages. To him came Mr. 
Elias Cafferty, with wrath in his eyes, and a war- 
like pucker between them. 

“Your dog’s been killing my sheep, Uncle Ben,”’ 
quoth he. 

“Guess not,’’ said Uncle Ben. 
been killing mine.”’ 

“My dog was shut up; I locked him into the 
barn myself. I’ve tracked yours all the way up 
the hill,”’ Elias declared. He had his gun in his 
hand, and looked very fierce. 

“Some other fellow’s tracks, likely.’’ 

‘*We’ve shot Ketchum’'s Kaiser—I tracked him 
home, too. We reckoned the other one was your 
Bruce, Uncle Ben.”’ 

“Well, ’twa’n’t,” drawled Uncle Ben. ‘The 
dog slept in the house, as he always does. But 
he was terrible uneasy, and came and scratched 
on our door—and my wife got up and cuffed him 
for scratching the paint off. That hurt his feelings, 
and he went and lay down on his mat again, as if 
he didn’t care if the dogs killed all the sheep in 
the county. But that pup’s got a conscience, same 
as folks—and in a minute or two there he was 
whining at the door again. So I got up; and 
there were two dogs out here with the sheep. They 
saw me and put for the swamp, but one of them, 
from the way he hollered, has got a charge of shot 
inside of him, anyhow. You didn’t notice any 
marks on Ketchum’s dog, I suppose, Elias? And 
your dog was shut up, you say ?”’ 

“Yes, he was. But Tige aint that kind of a 
dog, anyhow,”’ said Elias Cafferty, very positively. 

“No more aint Bruce,’’ declared Uncle Ben. 
And then, casting about in their minds for one 
that was that kind, they bethought them, alas! of 
Jack’s dog. 

They found Jack’s father deep in perplexity on 
his own account; for he could not find his sheep 
at all, living or dead. 


“Your dog’s 


‘*Where’s your dog ?”’ demanded Elias, grimly. | 


“T guess—I guess—he’s—he’s afraid—of your 
gun!’ Jack stammered, his frightened eyes search- 
ing the grim faces of the visitors. 

“H’m—like enough'’’ responded Elias, with a 
stern smile. 

Jack waited for no more, but darted away down 
the path at the top.of his speed. Ah, me! quick 
as he was Elias Cafferty was quicker. 

Flash! Bang! Leonidas bounded into the air, 
and fell back upon the earth writhing in agony. 
Only for a moment; then, stretching himself along 
on the ground, Jack’s dog laid his head on Jack’s 
feet—and was dead. 

“If dogs kill sheep, they’ve got to be shot,’’ said 
Elias Cafferty, breaking the awkward silence that 
followed. 

No one answered. Jack's father, a kindly, easy- 
going man, looked melancholy and displeased. | 
Jack tried to say, ‘‘He never did it,”’ but his lips 
quivered too fast. He got down on the ground | 
beside his poor favorite, and stroked the rough 
head with his trembling hands. What! his dog— 
Leonidas ? 

The lump in his throat grew so big that he was 
nearly suffocated, and the trees blurred and swam 
before him. But those men would think he was | 
crying! He serambled up, jamming his hat well 
on, and with his hands shoved deep into his pockets, 
walked off down the orchard by himself. His 
dog—his Leo, dead! | 

Elias went up to his victim, and poked him | 
nervously with his foot; then bent to examine 
him more closely. 

‘Why, this dog’s bit and tore in a dozen places,”’ | 
said he. 

‘‘Any shot-holes ?’’ demanded Uncle Ben. 

‘None but them I gave him. He's been fighting | 
—see? Well—he won't fight again. It’s queer | 
what’s come of those sheep, aint it ?”’ 

‘‘Baa-aa-a!” said a plaintive voice over his 
shoulder. Elias jumped as if he were shot him- | 
self. 

There were the missing sheep, close behind him, 
under the barn ; a safe enough retreat, apparently, 
for there was not a bite nor scratch on one zh 

| 





them. 

But the ground before the narrow entrance, torn, 
trampled and smeared with blood, testified to a | 
furious conflict there. And the doughty champion | 
whose steadfast courage had repelled the assailants 
was the poor shabby tramp, Jack’s dog—no other. 
For there was no other. 

Elias Cafferty, however, still doubted. If Jack’s | 
dog did not assist Ketchum’s Kaiser to slaughter | 
his sheep, who did? That was the question. 

It was answered when he got home, yet still not | 
to his entire satisfaction. Stone-dead on the barn | 
floor lay Tige, with the charge from Uncle Ben’s | 





“Can't find him either!’’ Jack’s father made | 


answer, in great irritation. ‘But I'll call the boy 








—he’ll find him quick enough.” 





shot-gun in his side. Locked in? Of course he | 
was; but he had scrambled through the broken 
window, as he had done many times before. 


Yet to this day Elias Cafferty believes, or stoutly 


instantly to disclose the whereabouts of Jack’s | 


For if Jack’s dog had not been out making al 
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affirms, that his dog Tiger was shot by tramps, 
seeking lodgings in his barn on that momentous 
| night. But as for Jack’s dog—Jack knows that 
he was basely slain, after fighting like a hero in 
| defence of his helpless charge. 
Mary Rowe. 
«oo 

| 

|PAY AND PROMOTION 
| 

ARMY. 


By Captain Charles King. 


IN THE 


Expenses of West Point Cadets. — Promotion from the 
Ranks. 


There are people who have an idea that the pay 
of a cadet at the National Military Academy at 
West Point is so much pocket-money furnished 
him by an indulgent government in addition to 
board, clothing, fuel, lights and tuition; but such 
people are in error—they do not know how much 
the cadet must buy with his money. 

At West Point the course of instruction. is 
unusually difficult, and the requirements of every 
kind most exacting. The government accepts, in 
the first place, only a limited number of young 
men whom expert examiners have declared to be 
mentally promising and physically perfect. The 
government then subjects such of these aspirants 
as can stand it to four years of relentless drill, 
discipline, study and practice, and at the end of 
that time rewards the survivors with a commission 
in the regular army. 

A quarter of a century ago only about one in 
four of those nominated to cadetships managed to 
pull through at all. Now, thanks to a higher 
standard of entrance examination, the number 
graduating is about one-half of those originally 
appointed. 

In order to relieve their minds of the cares and 
anxieties besetting so many of our young men 
when in pursuit of learning, ‘Uncle Sam” pro- 
vides each of these chosen nephews, whom he 
proposes educating for his especial service, with a 
sum sufficient to meet all his reasonable expenses, 
and enable him to purchase an outfit when he 
starts on his career as an officer after graduation. 

Most people in our thrifty American homes 
would say that the sum was a very liberal one— 
being five hundred and forty dollars a year; but 
consider what the cadet has to purchase, and at all 
times keep on hand and in the best of condition. 

The nation provides him with rooms in which 
to sleep and study, with excellent dining-room 
and kitchen, with library, lecture and recitation- 
rooms, gymnasium and apparatus, arms, horses 
and equipments necessary for the practical learning 
of his profession; with most thorough and pains- 
taking instruction, with hospital and medical 
attendance if ill or injured. Nature and the 
nation between them have also provided our cadet 
with scenery and surroundings such as no other 
military student in the wide world can enjoy. 

But out of his five hundred and forty dollars a 
year he must provide himself with four complete 
suits of uniform of standard material and pattern 
—gray flannel fatigue, gray cloth undress, gray 
cloth full dress, and white summer undress; also 
a gray cloth overcoat, ‘‘uniform’’ shoes for both 
summer and winter, forage caps, white helmet, a 
dozen pairs of white trousers to start with,—most 
cadets have from fifty to one hundred before they 
get through,—black full dress shako, rubber over- 
coat, overshoes, gymnasium shoes and dress, 
dancing shoes,—for every cadet must learn to 
dance as he does to ride, fence or drill,—with 
white gloves by the dozen, belts, collars, cuffs,— 
all of uniform pattern,—handkerchiefs, shirts, 
underwear, socks, soap, shaving materials, mat- 
tress, blankets, sheets, pillows and cases, coverlets, 
clothes-bag, chair, table, washstand and ‘‘fixings,”’ 
mirror, broom, brushes, comb and toilet articles, 
slate, stencil, stationery, and new books for every 
course the moment it is taken up. Now these 
things are all expensive, though furnished as 
cheaply as possible. 

Then he pays his share for his excellent board, 
and for all the accessories of a gentleman’s table, 
including a handsome silver napkin ring, for 
waiter service and ‘damages ;"’ he pays his share 
for steam-heating, for gas, for barber, baths, 
shoe-blacking, varnishing, for cleaning and serub- 
bing barracks and quarters, for support of the 
band, for concerts, for the cadet ‘“hops,’”’ or 
dancing parties, for dancing lessons, etc. So that 
by the time he has been one year at West Point 
his five hundred and forty dollars are about gone 
—the wear and tear of uniforms and shoes is 
amazing. 

With the next year hg begins to ride and draw, 
and while everything else has to be kept up as 
before, he must buy his riding dress and drawing 
materials. But now he is catching up a little, 
and every expense is so carefully regulated for 
him that by the time he has spent two years at 
the Point, and is allowed to go home for a two- 
months’ visit, he has saved up enough for travel- 
ling expenses and civilian dress. 

During the last two years text-books and the 
like are still more costly; but all the same, every 
two months, when crediting him on the books 
with his two months’ pay, —ninety dollars,—the 
treasurer holds back just so much for his equip- 
ment fund on graduation. Unless he should 
happen to be one of the happy twenty to be 
appointed officers in the battalion, the cadet’s 
expenses are not otherwise increased, and he is 
enabled here and there to save a few dollars. 

But the plumes, sashes and gold chevrons of the 
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brilliant young cadet captains and lieutenants cost 
money. Yet it is money most boys would rather 
expend than save, for these are prized positions. 
I have known cadets who would far rather be 
“first captain’’ or adjutant than head of the class ; 
and many a time it has happened that the head of 
the class was not considered soldierly enough to 
be chosen among the twenty. 

Within a few days after his graduation the 
cadet is assigned to his regiment. A chosen few— 
rarely more than five, and sometimes less—at the 
top of the class are assigned to the corps of 
engineers. 

If the Senate is still in session the cadet gets his 
commission; if not, the President gives him his 
letter of appointment, which holds good until the 
Senate acts upon it the following winter. Officers 
can only be commissioned by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Whether appointed or commissioned the young 
graduate becomes entitled to the pay of a second 
lieutenant. This, in the engineers and cavalry 
or light artillery, is fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, and in the infantry and artillery fourteen 
hundred dollars, payable monthly. It looks big 
to many a farmer's boy or village clerk, but not 
so when we consider what it costs the lieutenant 
to live. 

He must at all times appear in correct uniform 
when at his station, and in the garb of polite 
society when anywhere else. He must live, move 
and have his being among gentlemen, and in the 
atmosphere and surroundings of gentle- 


men. He is expected to appear at state 
and social ‘functions,” and to show 
proper appreciation of all hospitalities 
accorded him. 


A young officer at Fortress Monroe, or 
the fortifications of Boston, New York or 
Newport, has difficulty in ‘keeping up his 
position’’ and making both ends meet. 

The graduate is in better luck who starts 
on the frontier. 

But there is an important difference 
between the prospective pay of the officer 
and the prospective income of the business or 
professional man. With average ability and dili- 
gence nine out of ten of our business and profes- 
sional men steadily increase their income after the 
first year or two, and after the first eight or ten 
years, the increase is rapid. The officer knows 
that until he has served five years in the army 
he can hope for no more. Then ten per centum is 
added. ° 

He gets another ten per centum at the end of the 
second five years, and so on every five years until 
in all forty per cent. has been allowed 
him for twenty years’ service—after that 
no more increment. By that time let us 
see how high he has climbed on the ladder 
of promotion in these piping times of peace. 

The class which was graduated in 1867 
at West Point was assigned mainly to the 
five artillery regiments as second lieuten- 
antse Nine of the survivors are now 
lieutenants of artillery,—I write in 1894,— 
only one grade higher than they began a 
quarter of a century ago; and if anybody thinks 
it is pleasant to be a liéutenant for the best twenty- 
five years of a man’s life he is utterly mistaken. 
It is safe to say that had any one of the nine 
known in July, 1867, that a quarter of a century 
hence he would be nothing more than a lieutenant, 
he would never have gone into our artillery service. 

The engineers are promoted to captaincy by 
law after fourteen years of service in one grade. 
The casualties of service in the cavalry during 
our Indian war days made promotion far more 
rapid; and even in the infantry, boys who were in 
their cradles when these gray-headed subalterns 
were graduated are now commanding their com- 
panies as captains. 

Few can envy the lot of a lieutenant of artillery 
as the service is now organized. The impulse, the 
spirit, the hope, the reward of the military profes- 
sion is promotion, and our artillery has had to do 
long, faithful and honest service without it. 

As an average, during the twenty years that 
followed the great war, graduates of West Point 
worked their way up to their captaincies in fifteen 
years in the cavalry, seventeen in the infantry and 
twenty-two in the artillery. Promotion, it must 
be remembered,,is not determined by influence, 
exertion or merit. Except when filling vacancies 
in the staff corps, or the quartermaster, commis- 
sary or pay departments, promotion is solely by 
seniority. 

I have been asked about the chances for an 
enlisted soldier winning his way to a commission 
from the ranks. It is done every year—sometimes 
as many as a dozen fine, soldierly young sergeants 
going in for the examinations, and coming out 
with flying colors and a commission. The road is 
not easy. It takes pluck, grit and sustained 
power. But sons of officers and gentlemen are 
every year enlisting with the hope and ‘the avowed 
intention of working their way up. 

One of the best and most brilliant instances 
occurred last year. Born and reared in one of our 
regiments was a boy whose grandfather and father, 
both graduates of West Point, had won honored 
names in that same regiment. The first of the 
name fell gloriously leading its charge at Churu- 
busco. The second, after long years of hard 
uphill work as a lieutenant, reached his captaincy 
and fought his guns splendidly in the savage 
battle with the Sioux three winters ago at 
“Wounded Knee.” A youth of such ancestry 
should have been a cadet, but Congress had taken 
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from the President the power of sending ten cadets 
each year to West Point, so there was no longer 
much chance for army officers’ sons. 

But this fine specimen of a third generation of 
Yankee soldiers would not be balked. He enlisted 
in the cavalry, announced himself a candidate, 
served two years in the ranks, and finally went up 
as a sergeant with an unimpeachable record to one 
examining board after another, beating all com- 
petitors and winning first place on the list for 
commissions from the ranks. 

He got his commission, too. ‘There were ten 
vacancies in the infantry, but none in the other 
corps after the assignment of the graduating class 
of 1893, and most of these vacancies were thus 
filled ‘‘from the ranks.”” 





SIGNALLING BY HELIOGRAPH. 
Remarkable Long-Distance Message-Sending through the 
Air. 


Much advance has lately been made in the 
revived ancient art of sending messages by means 
of the heliograph—a simple apparatus for flashing 
the sun’s rays from one place to another by the 
use of mirrors. 

The improved heliograph is but an accurately 
adjusted hand-mirror, with a screen, sighting-rod 
and spy-glass, combined with the use of a pre- 





viously arranged code in which letters, words and 








As yet it is chiefly used by 
governments, especially in their military 
service. But there is no reascn why it 
should not be employed by all sorts of peo- 
ple who live many miles apart, or are 
separated by rivers, lakes or forests. 

Aside from its 


sentences are represented by long and short flashes. | 


reflectors or signal fires. In 479 B. C., when the 
Persians took Athens, the tidings were thus 
heralded from island to island and mountain to 
mountain, to Xerxes at Sardis. 

At the battle of Mytilene, in the Peloponnesian 
War, the Greek fleet performed its manceuvres in 
response to orders communicated by signals. 
About 200 B. C., the Greeks were making use of 
torches in connection with an apparatus for cor- 
rectly measuring intervals of time—as of one 
minute, two minutes, or three minutes, between 
the display of the torches. By this means a code 
of telegraphic import was devised and messages 
transmitted. 

When the Carthaginians occupied Sicily, they 
were able, in some manner, to make signals from 
that island to Carthage, across the Mediterranean. 
History has recorded that King Perseus estab- 
lished permanent signal lines, and constantly 
received messages, by means of waving torches. 
Hannibal, while waging war in Spain against the 
Romans, built stone towers from which despatches 
were signalled to his rear-guard. Cesar, too, 
while conducting the Gallic War, made use of 
similar signals, and built lofty towers of masonry 
for this purpose. 

It is in modern times, however, that the helio- 
graph—which is from the Greek words helios, sun, 
and grapho, I write—has received a special and 
practical development. Wonderful as the distance 
to which the flash can be thrown appears at first 
thought, it is less marvellous when we consider 












The Heliograph in Use. 


convenience, the heliograph might be made a 
means of pleasure, greatly relieving the tedium of 
a solitary life. Young people in the country 
might often find it an entertaining diversion. 
Messages may be repeated from one house to 
another, or from one settlement or village to 
another, over a wide area. 

While General Miles was subduing the Apaches 
in Arizona and New Mexico, the movements of 
the hostile redskins were reported by the helio- 
graph at an astounding distance, and orders were 
conveyed for their attack and pursuit. In that 
region the atmosphere is almost always clear, and 
it was found that the sun flashes could be distinctly 
seen and interpreted at a distance of fifty miles. 

In New Mexico a system of thirteen stations 
was established, extending over three hundred 
and thirteen miles. Over this circuit, during a 
four months’ campaign, more than eighteen hun- 
dred messages were sent, containing about thirty- 
five thousand words. 

Over a similar heliograph system in Arizona, 
during the same summer, twenty-three hundred 
messages were transmitted, consisting of eighty 
thousand words. The success of the campaign 
was promoted by the heliograph; and the savages 
were at times greatly surprised and confounded 
by the rapidity and certainty with which tidings 
of their wily forays were known hundreds of miles 
away. From one mountain-top to another the 
sunbeams were made to carry information as to 
the size and movements of the war-parties. 

The heliograph has been made use of between 
stations much farther apart than fifty miles. The 
French have established heliograph communica- 
tion between the islands of Mauritius and Réunion, 
in the Indian Ocean, where it was found impos- 
sible to lay an ocean cable. The stations, on 
mountain peaks, are one hundred and thirty-three 
miles apart. Large mirrors are used as reflectors ; 
and when the sky is clear, the flashes are said to 
be dazzlingly bright, ‘like a second sun.” 

A still more remarkable achievement is that of 
the United States signal corps, which has sent 
messages by heliograph from Mount Uncompah- 
gre, Colorado, to Mount Ellen, Utah, a distance 
of one hundred and eighty-three miles. 

The ancients made good use of the heliograph. 
Half-mythical tradition tells us that when Troy 
was taken by the Greeks, Agamemnon signalled 
news of the event to Argos, across the Aigean Sea, 
from one islet to another, either by means of sun | 











that the sun’s rays have already come ninety-two 
millions of miles before they strike our mirrors. 
Even reflected sun rays are projected through 
space to distances vastly greater. The moon, 
Venus, Jupiter and Mars are but huge heliographs. 
The illustration represents what is called a 
double-flash heliograph, as distinguished from the 


Ssingle-flash. This machine gives greater accuracy 


to the message by displaying a double series of 
flashes, and consists of two sets of mirrors, screens 
and sighting-rods, instead of one. 

The essential parts of the apparatus consist of a 
tripod and adjustable ‘“‘head,’’ which can be turned 
at any angle and to every point of the compass; a 
reflecting mirror with an aperture, or unsilvered 
spot, at the centre, for locating the ‘“‘shadow-spot”’ 
of the flash ; a second mirror for reflecting the sun 
upon the first, when the sun is in the rear of the 
beam, thus producing the flashes; a sighting-rod 
for obtaining the exact line of direction to the 
distant station whither the message is to be sent, 
and a small telescope. 

Let us suppose that a heliographic despatch is 
to be sent, and that the sender and receiver are at 
their stations, ten, twenty or fifty miles apart. 
The sender first turns the beam of reflected light 
full upon the distant station, and allows it to 
remain steadily directed upon it. This is the 
‘call’ signal. 

As soon as the receiver notices the call, he trains 
his own appa?atus upon the calling station, and 
turns a steady beam upon it, which signifies that 
he sees the call and is ready to take the message. 

The sender signals the letters ‘‘O. K.,” which 
mean that he has seen the answering beam, and 
then goes on with his message, which is sent by 
means of short flashes and long flashes, in con- 
secutive order, to represent the letters of the Morse 
telegraph alphabet. 

In practical work many abbreviations are made 
use of, as for example: ‘“‘G. M.’’ for good morn- 
ing, “‘O. K.”’ for all right, and soon. The figure 
1 is used as a sign for the sentence, “Wait a 
moment,” 4 for ‘Start me,’’ 5 for “Have you 
anything for me?’’7 for “Are you ready ?” and 
13 for “Do you understand ?” 

In most of the latest heliographs the screen is 
operated by means of a key, like the sounder of 
a telegraphic instrument. The heliograph, as used 
in the military service, is sometimes supplemented 
by the electric light or lanterns, for use by night. 

A companion instrument, called the selinagraph, 





| is used for signalling by means of the moon’s rays. 
It is like the heliograph in construction; and by 
its use the sunbeam which falls on the surface of 
the moon and is thence reflected to the earth is 
once more reflected from the mirror, and made to 
catry a message on its silvery ray. A considerable 
use has been made of the selinagraph by English 
engineers in India. C. A. STEPHENS. 


~~ 


JERRY’S UNWILLING RIDE. 


When Jed and Jerry were respectively fourteen 
and sixteen years old they went from lowa to 
Illinois to visit their Grandmother Harlow. So 
pleased was she to see them that they were given 
the freedom of her house, barn, orchard, farm and 
all of her other possessions. 

She lived on a fine old farm about a mile from 
the city, and as farm life was new to the boys 
they had a ‘‘perfectly splendid’ time. 

The meadow and pasture were just across the 
road from the farmhouse. One day Jerry came 
skipping from the meadow and said gleefully to 
his brother, who was helping his grandmother to 
pare apples for drying, under a big pound pippin- 
tree in the front yard : 

“Say, Jed, let’s play circus!’ 

“How ?”’ 

‘How? Why, it’s as easy as falling off a log! 
There’s old Bally and old Ned over there in the 
pasture, and that makes the horses and the circus 

ground to begin with. You can be Signor 
Jeponia, the greatest bareback rider the 
world has ever known. I will be Mam’'selle 
Jerryoletta, the graceful, beautiful and ac- 
complished bareback rider who performs 
the unparalleled feat of riding without 
bridle or saddle Balidena, the fiery, un- 
tamed and untamable Arabian charger!” 
And Jerry went pirouetting around on 
the toes of his bare feet, and shrieked out, 
“G'lang! g’lang!’’ to an imaginary horse. 
“Can I have some of those things in the 
old trunks in the attic to dress up in, grand- 
mother ?”’ continued he. 
“Oh, yes,’ replied 








his grandmother, 


Ses laughing; ‘‘but be careful that you don’t 


tumble off old Bally’s back and break your 
neck.”” 

‘“‘Mam’selle Jerryoletta has no fear, and 
Balldena is as sure-footed as an Alpine 
goat,’ replied Jerry, as he ran into the 
house to “rig up.”’ 

A few minutes later there ran out of the 
house such a queer-looking object that Jed, 
who had not cared to play circus, and 
grandma and the two aunties and two 
young lady cousins, shrieked with laughter. 

This object was Jerry. He had on a 
short red merino skirt, and an old black 
velvet basque with elbow sleeves which he 
had found in the attic. A large cluster of 
faded artificial flowers was fastened on the 
front of the basque. He had a string of 
-yellow glass beads around his neck. A 
part of an old lace curtain was draped over 

his red skirt, and hung with a sash effect to his 
heels. On his tousled head he wore a wreath of 
artificial flowers tied behind with a large blue 
bow. A. pair of white stockings showed beneath 
the skirt, and a false curl dangled behind one ear. 

Whirling out of the house, Mam’selle Jerryoletta 
bowed to her audience under the apple-tree, and 
then went tripping airily across the road to where 
old Bally was quietly browsing in the pasture. 

Old Bally was not so old that the fires of youth 
had entirely died out in him. He was ordinarily 
a gentle, well-behaved horse, but he threw up his 
head and snorted loudly when Mam’selle Jerry- 
oletta appeared. His amazement lasted but a 
moment, then he suffered mam’selle to lead him 
by the mane to an old stump, from which the 
daring Jerryoletta vaulted to Balldena’s back. 

*‘Ladies don’t ride like that!’’ called out Jed, 
from across the road. 

Mam’selle made no reply, as she clung to the 
mane of Balldena, who was trotting around, 
shaking his head, as if protesting against carrying 
such a disgraceful-looking burden. 

“Let's see you ride standing up,’’ called out 
Jed. 
‘‘Ringmaster, please put that troublesome 
person out!’* said Mam’selle Jerryoletta haughtily, 
to an imaginary person. 

‘““Whoa! Balldena, whoa!’’ cried the rider, 
trying to calm the horse, which was growing 
more and more restless. 

Jerry had a small riding-whip in his hand, and 
he suddenly did a very unwise thing; he gave the 
horse a stinging cut with it. 

Now Bally was one of those self-respecting 
animals that rebel against being whipped. It had 
been years since he had felt the touch of a whip, 
and his resentment and indignation were made 
manifest in a violent kicking up of his heels and 
an angry toss of his head. He then started on a 
full run across the pasture, with Mam’selle Jerry- 
oletta clinging to his neck and back. 

Unfortunately for his frightened rider, the 
pasture bars were down, and Bally raced out into 
the road, down which he started at full speed 
toward the town. 

The country people living along the road, and 
| Many persons in the town, beheld a strange sight 
| that day, as Bally sped along with that queer- 
looking object clinging to his back and neck, and 
frantically shrieking : 

“Stop him! Stop him! 





He's running away !”’ 
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Not daring to loosen his hold and drop to the 
ground, Jerry clung to Bally’s neck, while the 
horse dashed madly down the main street of the 
town. Every one stopped and stared in surprise, 
and a large number of boys of about Jerry’s own 
age madly gave chase after the fleeing pair. 

Jerry’s Uncle Hugh had gone to town that 
morning, and was standing on the post-office steps 
when he saw Bally coming swiftly down the street. 
Immediately recognizing the horse, if not the rider, 
Mr. Harlow ran out into the middle of the road and 
called out, authoritatively : 

“Whoa! Bally! Whoa!” 

Accustomed to obeying this voice, Bally slackened 
his speed and came to a standstill before his 
master and a fast-increasing crowd of spectators. 
Mam’selle Jerryoletta hid her crimson face in 
Bally’s mane as the crowd burst into wild shouts of 
laughter, in which Mr. Harlow could not help 
joining, to the extreme mortification of the dis- 
gusted equestrienne. 

A few minutes later Jerry’s_Aunt Margaret, full 
of fears for his safety and of sympathy for his 
unpleasant situation, appeared with a buggy to 
which she had hastily hitched old Ned, and started 
in pursuit of the runaway pair. 

“Well, Mam’selle Jerryoletta,” said Jed, with a 
mocking bow, when Jerry again appeared in his 
grandmother’s dooryard, “did you —” 


But Jerry darted swiftly into the house, and | 


when he reappeared he said threateningly to Jed: 
“Jed Harlow, you just dare to tell of this when 
we go back home, and Il] never speak to you again 
as long as I live and breathe!” 
And now I tell it myself, for I was 
MAM’SELLE JERRYOLETTA. 


oe 


WORK FOR US. 


God be thanked that the dead have left still 
ood undone, for the living to do— 
Still some aim for the heart and the will 
And the soul of a man to pursue! 


Selected. —Owen Meredith. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Harold Frederic, Author of “‘The Deserter.” 
In Five Chapters. — Chapter III. 
The Bounty-Jumper. 


When Lafe Hornbeck looked into the counte. 
nance 01 the strange man who appeared thus 
unexpectedly before him in the deserted breast- 
work, it needed no second glance to tell him that 
he had to deal with a scoundrel. A threatening 
and formidable scoundrel he seemed, too, with his 
heavy, slouching shoulders, his long arms ending 
in huge, hairy hands, and the surly scow! on his 
low-browed, frowzy face. 

He wore the dark-blue jacket and light-blue 
trousers of the Federal infantry, and their relative 
newness showed that he was a fresh recruit. His 
badge was the Maltese cross of the Fifth Corps, 
and its color, red, indicated the First Division. 
This was the corps and division of Boyce’s 
Brigade. 

Even in the first minute of surprised scrutiny 
of the fellow Lafe found himself thinking that he 
probably belonged to that Ohio regiment which he 
had seen bringing up the rear of the line forming 
for battle. 

“Drop it, I say!” the man repeated, harshly. 

Lafe drew his hand from the haversack slowly 
and reluctantly. 

“There’s enough more of ’em here,” he protested, 
nodding at the pile in the corner of the earthwork. 
“I haven’t had a mouthful since before sunrise, 
and I’m hungry.” 

“Where’d you come from, anyway, and what 
business have you got here?” the other demanded, 
with an oath and a forward step. 

“I’m Fifth Corps, same as you are,” replied Lafe, 
making an effort to keep his voice bold and firm, 
“and I came here by tumbling head over heels 
down that hill there, right spang from top to 
bottom.” He took courage from the indecision 
apparent in the man’s eyes to add, “And that’s 
why I’m going to have something to eat.” 

The stranger gave a grunt, which, bad-tempered 
though it was, did not seem to forbid the action, 
and Lafe drew forth the bread again. It was dry 
and tasteless enough, but he almost forgot to look 
at his unwelcome companion in the satisfaction 
which he had in gulping down the food. 

The man lounged over to the pile of haversacks, 
muskets and clothing, and seemed to be trying to 
make out whether anything was missing. He 
grunted again, andturned to Lafe just as the last 
crust was disappearing. 

“You’re a drummer, aint you?” he said, roughly. 
“Where do you belong?” 

Lafe held up his hand to signify that his mouth 
was too full to talk. “Boyce’s Brigade,” he ex- 
plained, after a little. 

“That aint what 1 asked. 
ment?” 

“Haven't got any regiment,” replied Lafe. “I’m 
in the brigade band.” 

“Oh!” growled the man, and turned on his heel. 
The information seemed to relieve his mind, for 
when he had taken a few loitering steps about the 
enclosure, and confronted Lafe again, his tone was 
less quarrelsome. “Left the hospital camp up 
there, eh?” he asked, with a sidelong nod of his 
head toward the top of the hill. 

“Well, yes—and no,” responded the boy. “It 
was there when I left it, but it aint there now. Or 
rather, it is there, but we aint there.” 

“What are you driving at?” the man demanded, 
once more in a rougher voice. 

“The rebs have gobbled it,” said Lafe. “Our 
folks were skedaddling and the rebs were coming 
in the last I saw.” 

The man gave a low whistle of surprise and 
interest. He began walking about again, bending 
his ugly brows in thought meanwhile. From time 
to time he paused to ask other questions, as to 
which way the people of the brigade camp had 
fled, how large was the force which had captured 
the camp, and the like. 

The news evidently impressed him a good deal. 
Lafe got the idea that somehow it changed his 


What’s your regi- 


plans. What were these plans? the boy wondered. 
The whole thing was very hard to make out. More 
than once he had had it in mind to say that he had 
left another member of the band, a very nice fellow 
indeed, up on the side-hill above them, who must 
also be hungry, and to suggest that he should call 
him down. 

But every time, when this rose to his tongue, a 
glance at the evil face of the man restrained him. 
He could not but remember what Foldeen had 
hinted, that there was some “deviltry” going on 
down below here. What was it? 

“There must have been some pretty tough fighting 
right here,” he ventured to remark, after a while. 

“You bet there was!” the other assented. He 
seemed not averse to a little talk, though his mind 
was stil] on other things. 

“IT don’t quite figure it out,” the boy went on, 
cautiously. “Of course, wrastling round in the 
woods like this, you can’t make head nor tail of 
how things go, or who’s on top, or where—but how 
does it stand—right here, 1 mean? We’re in our 
own lines here, aint we?” 

The stranger fixed a long, inquiring glance upon 
the boy’s face. Lafe returned the gaze with all 
the calmness he could muster. He could not help 
feeling that there was a good deal of stupidity in 
the stare under which he bore up. The man was 
not quick-minded; that was clear enough. But it 
| was also plain that he was both a stubborn and a 
| brutal creature. 




























“Yes,” he growled, 
after he had stared Lafe 
out of countenance, “yes, 
these are our own lines.” 

The phrase seemed to tickle his fancy, for 
something like the beginning of a grin stirred on 
the stubbly surface about his mouth. ‘“Yes—our 
own lines,” he repeated. How strange it was! 
All at once, like a flash, Lafe remembered hav 
ing seen this man before. That slow, sulky waver- 
ing of a grimace on his lips betrayed him. Swiftly 
pursuing the clue, the boy reconstructed in his 
mind a scene in which this man had played the 
chief part. 

It must have been in the early part of the pre- 
vious December—just after the army went into 
winter quarters behind the line of the Orange rail. 
road, cooped up in its earth-huts all the way from 
Culpeper Court-House to Brandy Station. Lafe 
had gone over on leave one afternoon to the corps 
headquarters—it must have been of a Thursday, 
because there was to be a military execution the 
next day, and these were always fixed for Friday. 

The army was then receiving almost weekly 
large batches of raw recruits, sent from the big 
cities, some the product of the draft, others for- 
warded by the enlistment bureaus. Among these 
new-comers were many good citizens and patriots; 
but there were also a great many cowards and a 
considerable number of scoundrels who made a 
business of enlisting to get the bounty, deserting 
as soon as they could, and enlisting again from 
some other point. 

To prevent wholesale desertions, both of the 
cowards and the “bounty-jumpers,” the utmost 
vigilance was needed. Their best chance to run 
away was offered by picket duty, when they found 
themselves posted out in comparative solitude, in 
the dark, on the very outskirts of the army line. 

To checkmate this, a cordon of cavalry had to be 
drawn still farther out than the pickets—cavalry 
men who slept all day, and at night patrolled the 
uttermost confines of the great camp, watching 
with all their eyes and ears, ready on the instant to 
clap spurs and ride down any skulking wretch 
who could be discovered attempting his escape. 

Even in the teeth of this precaution, the attempts 
were continually made, and it was the rarest event 
for a Friday to pass without the spectacle of 
summary punishment being meted out to some 
captured deserter on the corps’ shooting-ground. 
Often there were more than one of these victims to 
martial law. 

Lafe now remembered how, with a boy’s curiosity, 
he had prowled about the provost marshal’s guard 





quarters, fascinated by the idea that inside the log 








shanty, where the two sentinels with fixed bayo 
nets walked constantly up and down, there were 


men condemned to be shot at six the following | 
| had the temerity to remark. 


morning. 

Standing around, and gossiping amiably with 
these sentinels, who shared the common feeling of 
the army in making pets of the drummer-boys, he 
had managed at last to get a glimpse at one of these 
fated prisoners. 

A face had appeared at the little window, square 
cut in the logs. It was a bad, unkempt face, with a 
reddish stubble of beard on jaws and cheek. There 
may have been some rough jest passed by the other | 
prisoners inside the hut, for as the boy watched 
this face, a grim, mean sort of smile flickered 
momentarily over it. 

Then the face itself disappeared, and left the boy | 
marvelling that a man could grin in presence of 
the fact that he was to be shot on the morrow. | 

The smile, and the countenance it played upon 
for that instant of time, burned themselves into 
his memory. Lafe racked his brain now for some 
recollection of having heard that these particular 
prisoners were reprieved, or had succeeded in 
escaping from their log jail. His memory was a 
blank on the subject. Yet he felt sure that the face 
he had seen at that window was the identical face 
he now saw before him. 

For the life of him, he could not resist the temp. | 
tation to venture upon this dangerous topic. 

“You’re one of the new regiments brought over | 
to us from the old First Corps, aint you?” he| 
asked, with an effort at an ingratiating tone. | 

The man nodded his head in indifferent assent. | 
He seemed to be listening intently to the sounds of | 
battle in the air. These were reduced now to faint, | 

far-away cracklings of rifle-firing, as if only 
distant sharpshooters were engaged. 
“Suppose this is about the first time | 
you’ve been under fire, then,” Lafe 
remarked. He added, with a brag. 
ging air, “I was all through the 
Payne’s Farm and Mine Run 
racket last November! That 
was hot enough, I tell you!” | 
The man made that inar 
ticulate grunt of contempt 
which we try to con. | 
vey by the word | 
humph! “So was 
1,” he growled, | 
“and plenty | 
more fights | 
worse than 
them.” 








Lafe and the Bounty-Jumper. 


“Oh—got your discharge and ‘listed again?” | 
commented the boy. , 
Again the stranger turned upon him that steady, 
dull stare of inquiry—like the gaze of a vicious ox. 
He seemed satisfied at length with the artlessness 
of Lafe’s countenance, but did not trouble himself 
to answer his suggestion. 
“What do you figure on doin’ with yourself?” he 
abruptly asked the boy, after a pause. | 
“How do I know?” retorted Lafe. “I’d try and | 
join brigade headquarters, if I knew where they | 
were, but I don’t, The next best thing is to try and 
find some other brigade’s headquarters. It’s all | 
clear enough outside here now. I guess I'll take | 
some bread with me, and make a break through the 
woods down the run there. I'll fetch up some 
where, all right.” | 
| 
} 
| 
| 


He bent over the pile of knapsacks, as if to pick 
one of them up. 

“No,” the man called out. “Leave ’em alone! | 
You can’t take no more of them rations, and you 
can’t go down the run. You can’t go anywhere.” | 

Lafe straightened himself. “Why not?” he asked, | 
with an assumption of boldness. 

“Because you can’t,” the other retorted, curtly. 

“What can I do, then?” Lafe inquired, defiantly. 

The man looked him over. “You can turn up 
your toes to the daisies in about another minute, if 
you don’t mind your own business. That’s what 
you can do,” he remarked, with an ugly frown. 

“What's the use of talking that way?” said Lafe. 
“I haven’t done you any harm, have I?” 

“No—and you aint going to, either,” was the 
reply. 

The stranger, as he spoke, took a two-barrelled 
pistol from his inside jacket-pocket. It was a 
beautiful weapon, ornamented with a good deal of 
chased silver. Lafe had seen pistols like this 
before, in the possession of officers, and knew that 
they were called Derringers. Private soldiers were 
not likely to carry weapons of that sort. 

He was sure that this man must have stolen the 
pistol, and the conviction did not assist Lafe to 
calmness, as he observed the man push one of the 
hammers back with his thumb to full-cock. Itis as 
bad to be shot by stolen firearms as by those which 
have been bought and paid for. 

The stranger drew from another pocket a gold 
watchgwith a long loop of broad black silk braid 
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| hanging from its ring. He held it in the palm of 


his free hand, and glanced at its open face. 

“lt must be getting along toward noon,” Lafe 
There were cold 
shivers through his veins, but he managed to keep 
his tongue steady. If “cheek” could not help him, 
nothing could. 

“About as nigh noon as you're ever likely to git,” 
said the other, making a pretence of again consult 
ing the watch. 

Instinct told the lad with a flashlight swiftness that 
this looking at the watch was buncombe. Men who 
really meant to kill did not parade timepieces like 
that. 

“I haven’t got anything on me that would be of 
any use to you,” he said, with an immense effort at 
unconcern. “Even if I had, you wouldn’t need a 
gun to take it away from me.” 

“You've got a mouth on you,” said the man, 
eying him, “and it’ll be of use to me to shut it up.” 

He lifted the pistol as he spoke, and Lafe instince 
tively closed his eyes, with a confused rush of 
thoughts in which he seemed to see his old mother 
sitting in the garden with the Book on her knees, 
and also the young Ohio officer, who somehow 
came in among the tall flowers beside her, and 
these flowers themselves were the regimental flags 
which the color-sergeant was unfurling. 

Then, as nothing happened, the boy opened his 
eyes again, and found himself able to look into the 
two black disks of the Derringer’s muzzle without 
flinching. 

He could even look beyond the muzzle, as the 
barrels sloped downward toward him, and he now 
saw distinctly that the two little upright steel 
nipples bore no caps. The discovery made him 
annoyed at his own cowardice. It was easier now 
to be bold. 

“What's your idea, anyway?” he asked the man, 
with an added effrontery in his tone. “If you'd 
been going to shoot, you’d have done it long ago 
This thing don’t scare me at all, and I don’t see 
how it does you any good. What are you getting 
at, anyhow?” 

“I'd as soon shoot you as look at you!” the other 
declared with angry emphasis, but lowering the 
weapon. 

“Yes, but seeing you aint going to shoot, what are 
you going to do?” Lafe put in. 

The ruffian eyed him again. “If I agree not 
to hurt you, will you de what I tell you?” he 
demanded. 

“Well, maybe I will,” replied the boy. His spirits 
rose as his contempt for this slow and shilly-shally 
ing sort of scoundrel increased. “What is it you 
want me to do?” 

“I want you to help me carry some things I’ve 
got together over there, on the other side of the 
creek, We’ll go over now, and bring ’em back here.” 

“I'll take another bite of bread, first,” it occurred 
tothe boy to say. He lifted a haversack, and shoved 
in one hand to burrow among its contents, while 
with his foot, as if by accident, he pushed one of 
the muskets lengthwise so that he might grab it the 
more readily if occasion required. 

Biting in leisurely fashion on the new crust he 
had found, Lafe felt emboldened to make the con 
versation personal. 

“That’s a mighty fine watch you’ve got there,” he 
remarked, affably. “I suppose it went with the 
pistol—sort o’ thrown in, like.” 

The man put the watch back into his trousers 
pocket. He seemed for a moment disposed to 
annoyance, Then the furtive, mean grin curled 
over the lower part of his face. “Yes—it was 
thrown in,” he replied, almost with a chuckle. 
“Come on,” he added. “You can chew that bread 
as you go along.” 

“But what am I to get?” the boy queried, slowly 
turning the crust over to select a place for the next 
bite. “Do I come in for any watches and silver 
mounted Derringers, too?” 

“You jest help me for all you’re worth,” replied 
the man, after a moment’s pause, “and I'll see to it 
you git something worth your while.” 

“It’s got to be something pretty good,” said Lafe, 
meditatively chewing on the bard bread. “A fellow 
can’t be expected to risk the chance of being shot 
for nothing.” 

“There aint no danger of gittin’ shot,” the other 
replied. 

“Well, hung, then,” Lafe said, impudently. 

“What's that you say?” the man growled, with 
reawakened suspicion. ‘Who said anything about 
hangin’? What kind o’ nonsense are you talkin’, 
anyway?” 

It might be a desperately foolish thing to do, but 
Lafe could not hold himself from doing it—and for 
that matter didn’t try. 

“Why, they hang men caught robbing the dead 
on battle-flelds, don’t they—specially when they’re 
bounty-jumpers to begin with?” 

He had called this out as swiftly as he could, 
holding himself in readiness as he spoke, and now 
he pounced downward, and clutching the musket, 
lifted it for defence. 

The man sprang forward with a quicker motion 
than the boy had counted upon, and before Lafe 
had got erect he felt the stifling grasp of big, hard 
fingers around his throat. 

(To be continued.) 
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GAMES AMONG CROWS. 


A Boy witnesses “ Fox-and-Geese"’ Play up in the Air. 


In an article on “Crow Ways,” which appeared 
recently in The Companion, the writer says: 
“Whenever one hears a flock of crows cawing 
away in the pine woods, he may be sure that some 
excitement is afoot that will repay his time and 
patience to investigate.” 

This statement, at the end of an article which 
revealed many curious bits of crow life, occurred 
to me one afternoon last September, as a loud 





|}cawing came wafted across the sunny flelds to 


the orchard where I was picking apples. It led 
me to drop my basket for the more exciting task of 
spying on my dark neighbors. The results more 
than justified the writer’s opinion. 

The cawing seemed to come from an old, deserted 
pasture, bounded on three sides by dense pine 
woods, and on the fourth by half-wild flelds that 
straggled away to the dusty road. Whatever 
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buildings may have been there once had long since 
fallen to ruin, and the crows no longer feared them. 

It was a ticklish task to creep unobserved through 
the nearest pine grove, and gain a safe hiding-place 
under a clump of junipers on the edge of the 
pasture. The cawing meanwhile was intermittent. 
At times it broke out in a babel of haw-haws; 
again it was hardly noticeable save for an occa- 
sional short note which denoted a watchman on 
guard. Crows are never so busy or inter- 
ested that they neglect this precaution. 

When the clump of junipers was at last 
gained the crows were all gathered in the 
pine tops on one side of the opening—for- 
tunately on the side opposite to that on 
which I had approached. They were quiet 
enough, and evidently waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 

Up on my right a solitary old crow was 
perched in the top of a tall hickory growing 
beside the wall that bounded that side of 















puzzling me when [ noticed that the hickory was 
empty. A flash over against the dark green 
revealed the leader. There he was, sailing silently 
along close by the pines! A derisive haw an- 
nounced his discovery; and the fun began again, 
as noisy, as boisterous, as thoroughly enjoyable 
as at the first. 

When the bright object dropped again, curiosity 
| and the desire to get possession of it was stronger 
with me than interest 
in the crows. Be- 
sides, the apples were 
waiting. I jumped 
up from the junipers, 
scattering the crows 
in wild confusion. 
But as they streamed 
away, a noisy rout, 
it seemed that there 
was more of the ex- 
citement of play than 
of alarm in their crazy 
cawing. 
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the pasture. He seemed 
the sentry of the flock ; and 
I would hardly have given 
him a second thought but 
for something he held in 
his beak. It was too far 
to see distinctly, but when- 
ever he turned his head 
this object flashed in the 
sunlight like a bit of broken 
glass. As I watched him curiously he launched 
himself suddenly into the air, and came speeding 
down the middle of the field past the waiting flock. 
Instantly every crow was on the wing, screaming 
at the top of his voice. They rushed upon the 
supposed sentry, and for a moment it was impos- 
sible to make out anything save a whirling, div- 
ing rush of black wings. The din meanwhile 
was deafening. 

Something bright dropped from the excited flock. 
A single crow swooped like a hawk after it. But 
I was too much occupied with the others to notice 
then what became of him. 

The clamor ceased abruptly. The crows, after 
circling about for a few moments, settled in the 
pine tops where they had been before. And there, 
in the top of the hickory at the upper end of the 
field, was another crow with the same bright flash 
in his beak. 

There was a long wait this time before anything 
happened. Then the solitary crow came skimming 
down the field without a moment’s warning. 
Watching under the junipers I felt a thrill of 
recognition as the whole flock rushed out again in 
vigorous pursuit, for I had played that game 
myself, with a crowd of boys, in the old school- 
yard, 

The crows surrounded the runner with the 
evident intention of hindering his flight as much 
as possible. They flapped their wings in his face ; 
they zigzagged in front of him; they attempted to 
light on his back. In vain he dodged and twisted 
and dropped like a stone. Wherever he turned he 
found fluttering wings to oppose his escape. 

Again and again he was lost to my sight; but 
whenever the sunlight flashed from the bright 
thing he carried he was almost certain to be seen 
in the very midst of the whole clamoring crowd. 

They whirled rapidly down the field and back 
again till almost opposite the junipers. Suddenly 
the bright object dropped, and reached the ground 
before it was discovered. Three or four crows 
swooped upon it instantly, and a lively scrimmage 
began for its possession. 

In the midst of the struggle, which took place 
in the air immediately over the place where the 
bright thing lay, a young crow dived under the 
contestants, and before they realized what had 
happened he was scurrying away to the hickory 
with the coveted trinket held as high as he could 
carry it, as if in triumph at his sharp trick. 

The rest of the flock settled slowly into the 
pines again, after much disputing, where they 
waited till the new leader should give them oppor- 
tunity for another chase. 

It was perfectly evident now what they were 
doing. They had come to the old pasture for a 
game very much like that called ‘‘fox and geese”’ 
by country schoolboys. And they were enjoying 
to the full the long, sunny hours of the September 
afternoon. 

Did they find the bright object as they crossed 
the pasture on their way from Farmer B.’s 
cornfield, and so resolve to play then and there? 
Or did some crow bring it purposely from his 
secret storehouse, where he kept many such 
trinkets hidden away out of all sight save his 
own? 

This was the interesting question that was 





Crow - Ways. 


The bright object 
_ which the leader car- 
ried proved to be the 
handle of a glass cup 
or small pitcher. A 
fragment of the side 
had broken off with 
the handle, so that 
the ring was com- 
plete, making it easy 
to seize and carry. 

Who first was 77, as 
boys say in games? 
Was it the crow who 
first found the trinket, 
or produced it from 
his: storehouse? Or 
do the crows have 
some way of ‘‘count- 
ing out’’ for their first 
leader ? 

These and many 
other questions kept 
my thoughts busy as 
I went back to the 
orchard. What a cu- 
rious folk they are, 

those shy, black neighbors of ours, who see so 
much of our lives, yet show us so little of theirs! 
There is a schoolhouse down the dusty road 
beyond the old pasture. Have they sometimes 
watched the games there? One could easily 
believe their wise little heads capable of any 
imitation—especially if he had watched them a 
few times when they never knew he was looking. 
Fr. W. Le 
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ONWARD. 


From endeavor to endeavor. 
Journeying with the hours forever, 
aspiring or aoe A 
This, O man, is life in time. 
Selected. —Charles Harpur. 
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PEACE IN ASIA. 


The treaty of peace signed lately at Shimonoseki 
between Japan and China brings to its close a 
conflict that for more than eight months held the 
attention of the civilized world. Though fought 
between Asiatic powers, the war illustrated the 
progress of a quarter of a century in the art of 
naval and military tactics. It was above all a 
struggle between modern ideas and the old past of 
national life in the Orient; and when the forces of 
progress, as represented by, the alert, swiftly- 
moving, well-disciplined forces of Japan were 
fairly hurled at the vast and unwieldy bulk of 
China, the issue was never for a moment in doubt. 

The war, which arose out of the desire of Japan 
to maintain the independence of Korea, and the 
determination of China to interfere in the affairs 
of that country, was precipitated by the Koreans 
themselves in their attack upon the Japanese 
garrison at Seoul in July last. 

A day later Japanese cruisers stopped and sank 
a Chinese transport carrying soldiers to Korea. 
This first blow at sea was promptly followed by 
two successive land engagements, in which the 
Chinese troops were utterly routed. 

The month of August opened with the formal 
declaration of war by the Mikado, and about the 
middle of September the battle that brought Korea 
to the feet of Japan was fought at Ping-Yang. 
Then came the naval contest of the Yalu River, 
in which a powerful squadron of ten Chinese war- 
ships, convoying a number of troop-laden trans- 


enemy’s quick-firing guns and swift cruisers. 


Port Arthur, China’s great naval arsenal and 
dock-yard, was next besieged, and upon its com- 


Wei, after a fight full of exciting incidents. 
In the subsequent months of the campaign the 


some minor successes in a campaign against the 


to the armistice that preceded the still more wel- 
come treaty of peace. 








ports, was outmanceuvred and beaten by the | 


paratively easy capture in November followed, at | 
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real secret of their success in the intellectual force 
of the conquerors, and in the patriotism that knit 
the whole Japanese nation together as one man. 

The Chinese had no such bond of union; with 
the exception of a few occasions in various engage- 
ments where they made a stubborn resistance, the 
warriors of the Flowery Land lacked both confi- 
dence and courage. They gave up fortified 
positions that were, in a military sense, impreg- 
nable, and occasionally fled before the enemy like 
frightened sheep. 

The Japanese, beside winning the glory of a 
great military reputation, have established their 
ascendancy in the East as that of a power with 
which all other interested nations will henceforth 
have to reckon. But they have also won the 
credit of conspicuous humanity in the conduct of 
the war. Moreover, the conditions of peace which 
they have imposed in the hour of victory—reported 
to include the payment of a war indemnity, the 
cession of Formosa to Japan, an alliance between 
the two countries, and the opening up of a large 
part of China to commerce and travel—are such 
as set an example of moderation to the whole 
world. 

It is at least pleasant to reflect that the sacrifice 
of life and money incurred during the war will 
not have been made in vain. Its chief result may 
be, not only an immense stimulus to the trade of 
the two countries so recently belligerents, but also 
a revolution in the thoughts, habits and institu- 
tions of the Chinese. It is even to be hoped that 
the long stagnant empire of the Orient, throwing 
off her pride and hide-bound conservatism, may 
yet take her place in the march of progress, and 
become a member of the family of modern nations. 
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WHEN THE BOBOLINK COMES. 


The bees are busy in their murmurous search ; 
The birds are putting up their woven frames; 
And all the t gs and branches of the birch 


The high-ho flings a 
ape voory from the ‘ag 3d Srags-weed gels. 
e@ go poen poplar, jocund as may be, 
The sunshine in its laughing heart receives, 

A e wind innumerabl 


Original. ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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CULTIVATING VACANT LOTS. 


During the winter following the panic of 1893 
there was much distress in all our American cities 
among the families of workmen thrown out of 
employment. The relief funds subscribed were 
unprecedentedly large, and the charitable organ- 
izations were unusually active. At the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction in the 
following spring interesting and suggestive reports 
were read, showing the plans by which the suffer- 
ing was alleviated in various places. 

In all of these reports the strongest emphasis 
was placed on the principle, now generally accepted, 
that work is the best possible gift to poor people. 
Numerous schemes for finding or making employ- 
ment were described. Most of these, however, 
were in the nature of temporary expedients to 
meet a pressing emergency. 

Last year, in Detroit, Michigan, a plan was hit 
upon which promises well as a permanent device 
for the relief of the unemployed. 

By consent of the owners, a large number of 
vacant lots in the city and its suburbs were plowed, 
harrowed and staked off into plots of one-fourth 
to one-half an acre each. These were assigned 
by the Poor Commission to destitute families for 
cultivation. Seeds were furnished to those who 
were too poor to buy them. 

The experiment, though ridiculed at first, was 
remarkably successful. Nearly a thousand appli- 
cations for land were granted, and about four 
hundred acres were put in cultivation. The total 
outlay was less than four thousand dollars. The 
value of the crops was estimated at fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

As a result, hundreds of destitute people were 
supplied with food, not by the dangerous method 
of outright gifts, but as a reward for productive 
toil. Unsightly beds of weeds and rubbish were 
converted into flourishing little market gardens. 
It is said, too, that ten per cent. of the families to 
whom lots were assigned have been led to settle in 
the country, where they will be given a larger field 
for the employment of the knowledge of farm 
work which they have acquired. 

The plan is sq simple, and looks so hopeful, that 
one wonders why it has not been tried before. 
The example of Detroit is certain to be widely 
followed. In New York, Boston and other places, 
committees are already at work, and offers of land 
and subscriptions of money are being received. 

New York alone has, it is estimated, seventeen 
thousand vacant lots. If the number in other 


an interval of nearly three months, the capitula- | cities is proportional, as no doubt it is, it is appar- 
tion of that other Chinese stronghold, Wei-Hai- | ent that work can thus be provided for thousands 


of families throughout the country. 
The objections to the pian are such as might be 


armies of the Mikado, having established them- | offered to any scheme of work for the unemployed. 
selves on the northern Chinese mainland, won | It brings them, to a certain extent, into competi- 


tion with unaided farmers and market-gardeners. 


island of Formosa. China was by this time hope- | But the larger part of the products of their labor 
lessly beaten, and her reluctant consent to sue for | will perhaps be consumed by the aided workmen 
a cessation of hostilities was but the preliminary | themselves; and it is not intended that the surplus 


shall be sold below the market prices. 
Many European and British cities have gone 


The war brought out, to the wonder of specta- | much farther in the matter of providing work for 
tors everywhere, the remarkable fighting qualities the unemployed than any great city of America 
of the Japanese troops, but it also revealed the | has yet ventured to go. Whether New York and 

- 





Philadelphia and Chicago will follow the lead of 
Glasgow and Manchester and the continental cities 
remains to be seen. 

It is melancholy to think that, owing to the 
corruption of our great city governments, and the 
taint of boss rule, it is not safe to trust them as 
one might wish, even in such'a matter of universal 
concern as provision for the poorer classes. 

Meantime, there can be little opposition to exper- 
iments by organizations unconnected with city 
governments or city politics, looking to the relief of 
the poor, provided they are guided, as the Detroit 
plan seems to be, by correct principles of charity 
work. 7 
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TWO PRINCES AND AN 
EMPEROR. 


The late Crown Prince of Siam is said to have 
been an energetic, intelligent student, whose ambi- 
tion was to become a scholar and statesman. If he 
had lived to wear the crown, his influence would 
probably have been favorable to the advance of 
the Siamese people in civilization. 

Another royal prince—the Prince of Naples, heir 
to the throne of Italy—has also, it is stated, lofty 
ideas as to the duty and work of a ruler. In spite 
of his weak health, he is an indefatigable student, 
rising at dawn every day, and working with his 
tutors until noon. 

At a recent reception in Rome he addressed 
every minister and diplomatist present in his own 
language, speaking with fluency and precision, and 
startled them by asking questions concerning the 
laws, and present condition of the armies, navies 
and commerce of their respective countries, with 
all of which he showed familiarity. 

Dom Pedro of Brazil probably understood the 
business of rulership, and was more faithful to its 
duties than most modern rulers. During his visit 
to this country in 1876, he wore out his guides with 
his energy in seeking information which might be 
useful to his people. While he was in Philadel- 
phia a committee of artists waited on him to inquire 
at what hour it would suit his pleasure to visit the 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

“At six to-morrow morning,” was the reply; and 
at dawn the sleepy, breakfastless committee found 
him at the door of the Academy. 

He was invited on the next day to visit the great 
Bessemer steel works of Bethlehem, and surprised 
the owners by setting five o’clock in the morning 
as the hour he would make the visit. 

Seeing some surprise in the faces of the wealthy 
manufacturers, he repeated, “Five in the morning. 
One must be afoot early, gentlemen,” added the 
emperor, with a twinkling eye, “if one wishes to 
do anything in this world.” 

It is not often that men born in the purple have 
as keen a perception of the duties of kingeraft as 
of its privileges. 

The American—born a sovereign—is too apt to 
neglect both his duties and privileges, and to leave 
the business of government to his illiterate, alien, 
or unscrupulous neighbor. 
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GENEROUS AND JOLLY. 


The dinners at which the artistic and literary 
staff of Punch—most powerful and renowned of 
comic papers—have for many years gathered 
weekly for combined festivity and business, have 
become a unique and famous institution. 

A recent article in the Magazine of Art relates 
their history and some of their most brilliant 
episodes and witticisms. Never surely was a 
happier mingling of play and purpose than at some 
of these dinners, where often amid almost boyish 
frolic, laughter and flying personalities of the 
freest and funniest kind, has been evolved the 
legend, motto and cartoon that a few days later 
have turned the force of wit to serious account in 
indicating or influencing the policy of an empire. 

Among the many amusing anecdotes of the merry 
men of Punch, one is related, however, which is 
not merry, but which shows how wholesome, kindly 
and human that mirth must have been. 

One of the earliest contributors,—Percival Leigh, 
—nicknamed on account of his early studies “‘The 
Professor,” lost in later life the sense of humor 
upon which his maintenance depended. He came 
still to the dinners, where he told flat stories, and 
sent to the editors reams of dull manuscript. They 
never thought of rejecting it, remembering his 
usefulness in making the paper’s first success. 

But that was not all. By a tacit conspiracy, the 
staff, at the weekly dinner, never failed to listen 
patiently to his dullest anecdotes, nor to gratify 
him with laughter and applause at their close. 

Not only was his worthless work accepted and 
paid for, but the editors, dreading to hurt the old 
man’s pride and self-respect, took pains to have 
his contributions put in type, and his proofs duly 
sent him, trusting that he might account, by some 
exigencies of space, or convenience in arrange- 
ment, for the small portion ever actually published. 

That portion was very small indeed. Yet occa- 
sionally they would tuck into an obscure corner of 
the paper the most passable of the poor old “pro- 
fessor’s” jokes, for his eyes alone of all the hun- 
dreds that would scan the columns. 

The unwearying patience and ingenuity of their 
devices actually kept him to the end in ignorance 
that he had ever lost the faculty of fun which once 
could set all England laughing. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 


The editors of The Companion receive frequent 
appeals from young men and women for instruction 
as to “how to become authors.” In every school, 
too, perhaps there are to-day boys and girls eager 
for some hint, which may help them to write the 
compositions er essays which they find so difficult 
to prepare. 

The first requisite is, of course, to have something 
tosay. The second is to say it as simply and clearly 
as possible. 

Robert Louis Stevenson tells us, “All through 
my boyhood I was always busy upon my own 
private end, which was to learn to write.” 
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He carried a note-book in his pocket, and would 
sit down by the roadside to note the features of the 
scene. He studied the style of the great masters 
of English, and tried to imitate them, carefully 
noting why and where he failed. He “lived with 
words,” studying their uses and force until he, too, 
became a great master of language. In a private 
letter written by him a few years ago to a young 
American friend, just beginning to write, he says, 
“Avoid the use of hackneyed phrases, however 
clever. Find your own expression for your own 
thought. Use words; do not let them use you.” 

There is a wise old Scotch proverb, “Gin a mon 
wad own the forge he maun first be a prentice,” 
which holds good for the craft of authorship as well 
as that of the blacksmith. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE POTATOES. 


Constant, the body-servant of Napoleon, in the 
fourth volume of his “Mémoires” devotes a chapter 
to “military anecdotes.” These have to do espe- 
cially with the emperor’s dealings with individual 
soldiers, dealings which were often, no doubt with 
design, highly theatrical. With all his other gifts, 
Napoleon understood as well as any one the art of 
making himself talked about. 

At Eylau the French army ran short of provisions. 
For eight days there was no bread. and the men 
supported themselves as best they could. On the 
evening before the final attack, the emperor, who 
liked to see everything for himself, went the rounds 
of the camp. 

In one place, where the men were asleep, he saw 
some potatoes roasting. The fancy took him to 
eat, and he drew two or three of them from the 
fire with the point of his sword. At that moment 
one of the soldiers awoke. 

“Hullo, there!” he cried to the thief. “There is 
nothing mean about you, eating other men’s pota- 
toes!” 

“Comrade,” answered the emperor, “I am so 
hungry that you must pardon me.” 

“Oh, well, in that case, take one, yes, two, if you 
need them, but begone.” 

The intruder was slow to start. The angry soldier 
insisted with vehemence, and presently the two 
were engaged in a warm discussion. A minute 
more, and the soldier lifted his hand to strike. It 
was time for the emperor to declare himself. No 
words could describe the man’s confusion. He fell 
at Napoleon’s feet and begged forgiveness. 

“No,” said the emperor, “it was I that was at 
fault. I do not blame you. Rise and be tranquil.” 

The next day Napoleon made inquiries about the 
man, and hearing a good report of him, made him 
a sub-lieutenant. 

Occurrences like this, says Constant, became the 
talk of the soldiers, and stimulated in the highest 
degree their zeal and devotion. 
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THE OFFICE-SEEKING MANTA. 


It was the custom of Louis the Great of France 
to replenish his royal treasury through the sale of 
official positions. On one occasion the monarch 
expressed to his minister the fear that he had 
exhausted this resource. 

“Sire,” was the reply, “it is a beautiful ordering 
of Providence that whenever you have an office to 
sell, a fool is always raised up to buy it.” 

In this country we do not sell our public offices 
for cash, but we do allow them to be used as the 
rewards of personal political service, and the 
demand for these rewards is no less strenuous than 
in the days of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Goff, the new Recorder of New York City, 
received no less than twenty-four hundred applica- 
tions for the dozen minor clerkships and other 
petty offices within his disposition. Mayor Strong, 
of the same city, was obliged to listen four hours a 
day for more than two weeks to the appeals from 
office-seekers; and the four hours would have been 
eight if he had been willing to let the public busi- 
ness suffer. . 

Yet Mayor Strong found it extremely difficult to 
persuade the kind of men he wanted to put in office 
—the non-partisan, efficient and responsible public 
servant—to accept the duty. 

There is the secret of the craze for office. It is 
not the capable few, but the incapable many who 
desire to live on the government. 
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ITS NAME. 


There is a pretty story told about the naming of 
the Maréchal Niel rose. When the famous General 
Niel of the Franco-Austrian War, returning from 
the scene of his many victories, passed through a 
certain small town, one of the peasant women of 
the place presented to him a basket of beautiful 
yellow roses. 

One of the flowers still clung to a portion of the 
root, and Niel, enamored of the flower, transplanted 
it to his garden in Paris. It thrived in its new soil, 
and when a large bush, covered with blossoms, 
he presented it as a gift to the Empress Eugénie. 

She was greatly pleased with the flower, and on 
inquiry found it had no name. She smiled at the 
general significantly, and said, “Then I will be the 
one to give it a name,” and added, graciously, “I 
will christen it the ‘Maréchal Niel,’” and at the 
same moment she bestowed upon the man the 
jewelled emblem which revealed to him his promo- 
tion and gave him the titke—Marshal of France. 
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MUSCULAR MUSICIAN. 


Gottschalk, the famous pianist, was noted for his 
enormous physical strength, almost as much as for 
his brilliancy asa pianist. On one occasion he gave 
& practical illustration of his strength, which, 
while it did not display his disposition in the most 
amiable light, undoubtedly afforded him much 
satisfaction. 

He was playing at a concert, upon a piano which 
was built on a new model, one of the peculiarities 
ot which was that the lip of the keyboard cover 
projected farther over the keys than in most pianos, 
when the instrument was open for playing. 





Gottschalk, who was in the habit of throwing up | 


his hand to a considerable height, during the per- 
formance of brilliant passages, and was unaccus- 
tomed to this new form of keyboard, constantly hit 
his knuckles against the projecting lip. 

This repeated rapping of his knuckles at last 
began to have an irritating effect upon him, as the 
audience could plainly see. Suddenly, after a par- 
ticularly hard rap, he stopped short in the middle 
of his selection, wrenched the offending cover out 
of the instrument by main force, and hurled it | 
across the platform with great violence. 

Then he smiled, reseated himself at the piano, 
and went on playing. 





A DANGEROUS ICE-CHEST. 


The northern fishing vessels are accustomed to | 
rely for their supply of ice, upon the icebergs | 
themselves—a dangerous, if convenient resource. 
An iceberg is an uncertain quantity, and very 
narrow escapes are related by the crews returned 
from the fisheries. The schooner Elwood lately 
arrived from Alaska with twenty tons of halibut | 


packed in ice. She sailed from Seattle northward, 
and went to the Muir Glacier for ice. 


A big iceberg was encountered while passing | 
through Icy Straits, and selected for service. Thirty | 
tons of ice were whittled off the berg and trans- 
ferred to the schooner during the day. As the tide | 
fell, the berg began to roll, the reef forming a pivot | 
on which it revolved. Then suddenly the vessel | 
listed heavily to starboard, and it was discovered | 
that it had been anchored over a spur of the ice. 
berg. Night was coming and the situation grew 
more dangerous. 

The crew were ordered into the boats. Resting 
on their oars at a safe distance, all hands watched | 
the schooner, expecting every moment to see it roll | 
over and disappear. Zs the tide fell, a small peak | 
of ice showed | tself on the other side of the vessel, | 
and it was found that the berg had caught and | 
hemmed the schooner in. | 

For three quarters of an hour the fate of the 
schooner hung in the balance; then without any 
apparent reason, she plunged suddenly forward 
into the sea, came right side up, and anchored out 
of reach of the floe. 

The crew rowed back to the vessel, and lost no 
time in getting away from the rolling mountain of | 
ice. At midnight the spur which had so nearly 
caused the destruction of the Elwood was the 
highest peak of the berg—which had performed a 
complete revolution. 


| 
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TIPPING THE OCEAN. 


The discovery that the axis of the earth is not 
fixed in direction, but that it swings round in such 
a way as to cause the North Pole itself to revolve 
once in every fourteen months round a circle ten 
yards in diameter, is now generally accepted as an 
established fact. 


It is evident that such a wobbling of the earth’s 
axis of rotation, small though it be, must produce 
some effect upon the level of the ocean at its shores, 
and an examination of the very careful records, 
which have been kept for more than forty years, 
of the height of the tide in the canal at Helder, in 
Holland, was recently made for the purpose of 
determining whether such an effect could be per- | 
ceived. 

The result of the examination showed that the 
average level of the water had varied with great 
regularity, in a recurring period of fourteen 
> ever since the tide records were begun in 





The inference is that this regular change of level 
must be due to the swinging round of the axis of 
the earth. The amount by which the level changes | 
—a little less than five-eighths of an inch—also | 
corresponds to the calculated change that should 
result from the supposed cause. | 

So we are gradually learning to appreciate how | 
delicately the ponderous earth is poised as it} 
swings in its vast orbit round the sun, and how | 
even the mighty ocean responds to the slightest | 
tipping this way and that of the great axis of the | 
globe. | 


HIS PUBLISHER. 


It is said that at an author’s dinner, held in| 
London some months ago, Bill Nye made a short | 
speech which was much relished by every one | 
present, including the publishers, at whom it was 
indirectly aimed. 


Just a year ago, he said, I was walking on the 
principal street of Indianapolis, when I met a man 
whose appearance showed that he was reduced to | 
the very depths of verty. His clothes were | 
ragged, his face unshaven, his hair long and | 
matted, and his feet unshod. | 

As I passed him, a look of recognition came into | 
his eyes. “Nye, old fellow,” said he, “don’t you 
know me? on’t you know Abel P. Jones, who 
was your classmate at college?” 

“What, Jones! Is it really you? Well, well, 
what can I do for you?” 

“I’m starving! Lend me half a dollar.” 

I felt in — pockets. They were —- But a 
bright thought flashed through my head. 

“Abel,” said I, “I can’t lend you the half-dollar. 
I haven’t got it. But look here! I'll tell you what 
I will do; I’ll let you publish my next book.” | 

Gentlemen, that was just a year ago; and this 
month Abel P. Jones sent me an invitation to go to 
Europe with him on his steam yacht. | 
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THAT COW AND CALF. } 

An anecdote from Mrs. Fields’s “Shelf of Old 
Books” delightfully shows the character of Scott’s 
mind and the charm of his conversation. An old 
man in Glasgow told Mr. James T. Fields that he 
had once carried a law case to Sir Walter Scott for | 
adjustment. | 
“How did he manage it?” asked Mr. Fields. | 
“Oh, beautifully!” returned the old client. “He | 
told me a bonny story aboot a coo and a calf in 
Dundee, and then he sent me over the way to a) 
brither lawyer, who, he told me, had a larger head 
for sich affairs than himsel’. But it was a braw | 
story that he told me aboot the cattle o’ Dundee, | 
and it makes me laugh to this day when I think 
on’t!’ | 


A JAPANESE JOKE. 


An echo of the war between Japan and China is | 
the statement that a Japanese scout fell into the | 
hands of the Chinese. His captors went to the | 
Chinese commander and said: | 

“General, we have captured a Japanese spy.” 

“What luck!” exclaimed the general; “perhaps 
he can tell me where my army is!” 


| 
| 





THAT was a pes girl in the street-car the other 
day who said to her companion, who was making | 
the usual female search for her purse, “Let us 
divide this, Ethel; you fumble and I'll pay.”— 
Commercial Bulletin. 





Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. {Adr. 














A New Thing in Skirt Stiffening. 
Used also in Revers, Collars and 
Sleeves, insuring perfect curves. 
Gives wonderful effects not to be 
obtained by use of any other material. 
Ask your dealer for it, or a 12-yards 
sample sent post-paid for 6&5 cents. 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO., 
THREE OAKS, MICHIGAN. 














English Galatea Washable 
Sailor Suits | 


Will be the most popular conceits 
this summer for Boys 3 to 10 yrs. 


Our Special Great Value, 
Suit and Tam. 


$© 35 


We guarantee the colors fast, 
the style is full and negligee ; the 
collar very deep and broad. Our 
workmanship and materials are 
always the best. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Send 25 cents 
additional for postage. 

Send for Booklet of other 

Styles and prices. 


WILLOUGHBY, HILL & CO., Chicago. 
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1S. THE BEST. 
FIT. FOR AKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 












$3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes. 
5 $2. WORK! , 
| 92 ccna vince, 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
ue 
$259%2.$1.7! 
$32 Best? 


MP EES Ea. 
Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They equal custom shoes in style and fit. 
Their wearing qualities are unsurpassed. 
The prices are uniform,— stamped on sole. 
From $1 to 83 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 





WARREN'S SKIRT BONE. 


} 
1 | OMO DRESS SHIELD, 39 Leonard St., New York. 





| Percha. The odor, 


243 
Better than Rubber. 


The New Success — A Perfect Dress Shield. 


OMO 
Dress Shields 


Are made from a 


Natural Fibre 
and contain no 
Rubber or Gutta 





Stains and clum- 
siness of Rubber \ 
Shields are done 
away in the OMO. 


Impervious to 


Perspiration. 4) () 
Perfectly White, \— 
and Odorless. “lee 
Lighter by half than others. Sold by Joun WAN- 
AMAKER, Philadelphia, HILTON HuGHEs & Co., New 
York, JORDAN, MARSH & Co., Boston, and large 


retailers everywhere, 
or send 30 cents for Sample pair to 












hlEl-Veuve 


Copco Soap inspires 
confidence at the first 
glance. A handsomer 
cake of soap can’t 
be found than this 


perfect 
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It Zooks pure and 7s 
as pure as it looks. 
You will buy it at 
sight. Your dealer 


sells it at 5c. a cake. 
Made by 


THE Ni. K, FAIRBANK C0., = 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. mm 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. 
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«All Others Left Behind.”’ 


COPYRIGHT 1895, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Send for our Handsome 1895 Catalogue. 
Factory: Chicago, tt. WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


rescents 


“Sky-High” 


HE 1895 Crescent Models 
are the practical results 
of the largest experience in 
manufacturing Bicycles in 
this country. Tested 
for years in every 
conceivable way their 
comparative worth is | 
proven by the largest 
sales accorded any 
American Bicycle. 
++ + 


It's a pleasure to 
ride a Crescent—an 
exhilarating exercise 
unknown to stran- 
gers to the Crescent. 


++ + 


Our Seven 1895 Models 
for Ladies and Girls, Men 
and Boys, make the best 
and most complete Line of 
Bicycles on the market. 


Eastern Branch: 


35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 16, 1895, 














SKY-LIGHT. 


Wearily mount the tenement stair, 

Climb to the top of the foulness there, 

And turn to the attic on the right— 

Some day I'll show you the pitiful sight. 
Braiding rag rugs sat a crippled lad, 

Light from fhe scuttle was all he had. 

A wink of the sky glanced down at the gloom, 
Never a sound came into the room ; 

Never a sight of the stirring street. 

Low the child’s voice was, sober and sweet :— 
“Mother’s at work, and father is dead, 

Jim he holds hosses at five cents a head, 
“Bob was a sailor before he was sunk, 

Joe he sells papers, and Tim he gets drunk. 
Nobody else ma’am, only just me. 

I was born crooked, same as you see. 

“Once there was Molly. She made the mat 
Vor you! Roses! Like them in your hat, 
Pretty! My sister she taught me to braid. 
Boys, ma’am, they go; but Molly, she staid.” 
Choking a bit, I said: “Poor little chap! 

What could befall her? What sort of mishap? 
Where in this world has Molly gone to? 
Leaving alone a poor thing like you!” 

Dark was the garret; but who could devise 
Softer fair lamps than the little lad’s eyes? 
Up to the sky-light his thin, twisted hand 
Painfully pointed :—“Don’t understand ? 

“T used to think that ladies like you 

Haint got to learn things, but most alwers knew— 
See those white clouds, and all that blue air? 
Molly, my sister, she’s there—up there.” 
Sweet little soul of the body shut in! 

Lam your scholar, glad to begin ; 

Hardest of lessons learn I from you :— 

Unto the light I have, thus to be true. 

Saddest of hearts! For you in my song 

Look for your dearest dead where the ‘belong. 
Over each life there’s enough of the blue, 
Sky-light and soul-light let Heaven through. 


Original. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD. 
a ae 


A CHILD OF EARTH. 


I come to claim my heritage, 

O Mother Earth, of thee, 

Thou mother strong from toil and age 

And rich in masoots! 

I claim those far-off cedar-boughs, 

The tresses on thy mountain-brows. 

For me against the oventas sky 

Those sombre trees rise, dim and high: 

Yet think not by my hand shall fall 

A single trunk among them all. 

1 claim this quiet, lonely lake, 

Some Titan’s only tear 

Where crushing own the fern and brake 

Stoops low the drinking deer. 

Yet never shall my noisy oar 

Push out from its untrodden shore: 

Here hidden close in nature’s eye, 

Serene, unhaunted, let it lie. 

Here may the heron ash and scream, 

And here the red-bird’s plumage gleam. 

lL claim the forest, and the gales 

That swing their ponderous scythes, 

The sea when flecked with swan-like sails 
when it foams an es. 

IL claim the heather-purpled hills, 

The silvery tongues of snow-fed rills,— 

All, allare mine! I need but roll 

The curtain from before my soul, 

More richly blest that all may share 

My sacred rights in earth and air. 


Original. CuRTIS May. 


* 
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DEALING WITH BEGGARS. 


The Pall Mall Budget recently gave a graphic 
description of a gloomy house in which are kept 
the biographies of beggars in London during the 
last century. Here, also, are packets containing 
their photographs, their aliases, and the countless 
pretended miseries by which they cheated the 
public. Besides this, there is a room in which 
are cases of begging letters, labelled and indexed 
so that a person, on receiving such an appeal, can 
find whether it comes from a member of ‘the 
trade.” 

Here are banners displaying pictures of explo- 
sions, fires and battles by which the bearers were 
said to have been maimed or wounded. It is a 
singular fact that while hundreds of these banners 
are carried in London, there are only ten different 
designs. 

Not only in London, but in American cities, 
stories are told of the success of members of this 
wretched profession. 

A miserable cripple in filthy rags was lately 
arrested on the Strand while plying his trade. 
When he was released, his wife came for him in a 
carriage, and took him by night to a handsome 
villa in Kensington. 

A certain woman, known to charitable people 
in Philadelphia as “good old Margaret,” died, 
leaving her savings to a spendthrift daughter, 
who with them furnished a house as for a princess, 
paying an extravagant sum for the hangings of 
one room. 

Another beggar in the same city was found at 
his death to have hoarded large sums, which were 
concealed in his wretched garret. Almost every 
year we hear of men dying of starvation and cold, 
although they have, carefully hidden, or at their 
credit in bank, money enough to supply their wants. 

Such facts as these are urged by the societies 
for repressing beggary to prevent all almsgiving 
without previous inquiry. 

There is another side to this ugly picture. A 
woman with her starving baby wandered from 
house to house in the city of New York, and being 
turned away from them all, sat down on the steps 
of a church. The crowd passed her without 
notice, not having made inquiry into her case. 
When a policeman came to her the woman was 
unconscious and the child was dead. This is one 
case out of many equally pitiful. 

In large cities this question of charity comes 
almost daily before every man and woman, boy 
and girl. 

The answer is, Inquire into your brother’s need. 





But let your inquiry be prompt and effective, as 
though you saw the Master where He stands 
watching you. 





—+--————$$__—_<—_ 


APING A MODEL. 


For many years the fashionable world of London 
submitted to Count d’Orsay as the arbitrator of 
elegancies, from whose judgment in matters of 
taste and dress there was no appeal. The count, 
though frivolous, foppish and extravagant, was 
richly gifted in accomplishments, manners and 
physique. Those who imitated him in dress forgot 
that they could not also assume his personal graces. 
A tradesman, who had acquired a fortune in 
butter and cheese, was simple enough to believe 
that fine clothes make fine gentlemen. He applied 
to Herr Stultz, D’Orsay’s tailor, to dress him pre- 
cisely like the count. When the suit had been 
completed, the man tried it on before a dressing- 
glass in the tailor’s shop. He threw his common- 
place figure into several attitudes, but not one 
satisfied him. At last, with a puzzled air, he turned 
to the tailor and said: 


“Strange, isn’t it? I can’t understand what 
you’ve been about, Mr. Stultz. I don’t consider 
you have made me look at all like D’Orsay. What 
do you say?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the tailor, doing his best 
to keep his countenance, “you see, nature must do 
something towards it.” 

One of the count’s admirers was Colonel Gronow, 
a dandy of small stature and insignificant appear- 
ance, whose patronymic D’Orsay impertinently 
inverted, and called him ““Nogrow.” 

One day the colonel met his idol wearing a richly 
embroidered waistcoat, his latest fancy. 

“Oh, my dear count,” exclaimed the admiring 
Gronow, “you must really give me that waistcoat! 

“Wiz pleasure, aed replied the count, with 
a French smile and bow; “but what shall you do 
wiz him? Ah! he shall make you one dressing- 

wn!’ 

So many dandies aped the “Mold of Form” that 
Herr Stultz grew presperose out of the count’s 
custom. It was said that D’Orsay did not disdain 
to share the advantages of his profitable patronage. 
By a delicate financial euphuism, the count was to 
find, every time a suit was sent home, a little 

:ket-money therein—a bank-note in one of the 
users’ pockets. 

One day the tailor, thinking he might pass a 
dividend, sent home a suit with nothing but its own 
merits to recommend it. D’Orsay was surprised, 
but was equal to the occasion. Calling his valet, 
he told him to have Mr. Stultz’s parcel returned for 
alteration, with the message that “he had forgotten 
to line the pockets.” 


* 
+ 





LETTERS TO EDITORS. 


The man whose contributions to the press are 
“always rejected” is commonly one who has a 
pretty comfortable conceit of himself. Otherwise, 
indeed, he would by and by cease writing. He 
knows he is right and the editors wrong, however, 
and not so very infrequently he tells them so with 
much frankness. Mr. James Payn prints two 
“genuine letters” from such would-be contributors. 
If the editor of The Companion only dared, he 
could print much more amusing letters than these. 
But Mr. Payn’s specimens will do. The first man 
writes: 


“DEAR ee a student of poetry, and a 
member of a notorious Literary Association, I 
want you to embrace in your se gene organ a 
poem of mine. Itisa poem of a high and sustained 
type, and would be ay J suited to your organ. 

“I have appeared in other periodicals, and have 
four years’ labor to recommend me to you. I fee) 
sure you cannot do better than accept me as a 
regular contributor to your organ, which I know 
you will do when you perceive the stamp and 
mea of my work, and the prolific power of my 
mind. 


“T have drunk deep at the stream of literature, 
and been fascinated by the Greek grandeur of 
literary workmanship. I have —_— studied the 
sonnet, in the perfect Italian style, and have 
sonnets which you would greatly appreciate. 

“When will you take this poem I have referred 
to, and what is your price if 1 become a regular 
contributor? for unlike most writers I have an 
originality of expression which is astonishing, and 
its originality is full of, and bathed in, beauty of 
thought-expression. I love to wander in the clime 
sublime, and pick all the finest and most heaven- 
reflecting of the flowers of thought. 

“Kindly reply.” 

The man who wrote the foregoing letter would 
not be easily cast down, though it is to be feared 
that he is lacking in a sense of humor. The next 
letter is of another cast, and reflects a deep and 
dark discouragement. Its author says: 


“S1rR.—As one of those who declined to accept 
= ‘Essay on the Ancient State of Literature,’ I 
call upon you for the second and last time to 
peruse it. 

“If after careful studying the article, you remain 
unshaken in your determination to deny me or my 
fellow-victims justice, and basely to sacrifice the 
sacred cause of literature to your own sordid 
cupidity, I have no more to say, for reproaches are 
idle. And hopelessly callous as you are, I must 
for the future leave you to the conscience of which 
you have such a plentiful lack.” 


* 
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WHITTIER’S BOYHOOD. 


The poet Whittier attributed his delicate health 
to the methods of toughening boys, in vogue when 
he was a lad. No flannels were worn in the coldest 
weather, and the homespun garments, though 
strong, were of open texture. When it was very 
cold, a short outer garment, known as a spencer, 
was worn, which, with mittens and muffler, was 
thought to be adequate protection, even when 
driving to “meeting,” eight miles away, in weather 
that thoroughly chilled the most robust man. 


Mr. Pickard, in his “Life of Whittier,” says that 
this | ny of “toughening” by exposure to cold 
was due to that traditional English slowness which 
prevented the early settlers, coming from the 
milder climate of England, from adapting them. 
selves to changed climatic conditions. 

hey saw no reason for dressing their boys in 
warmer clothing than they had worn in the mild 
winters of the mother country, nor did they think 
their cattle should be made more comfortable than 
themselves. ‘Almost two centuries passed awa 
before barns were made comfortable, and flannels 
and overcoats ceased to be regarded as extrava- 

nces.” 

But this needless exposure to cold was not as 
ures to poune Whittier as were the obstacles to 
his obtaining an education. He had been sent to 
the district school, where he had the good fortune 
to fall into the hands of two excellent teachers. 

Later two editors, to whose papers the boy had 
contributed verses, urged the father to send him to 





an academy at Haverhill. As Greenleaf had so 








injured himself as to be unfitted for the heavy 
work of the farm, the old gentleman gave him 
permission to attend, on condition that he should 
pay his own way. 

“This task he set about with a glad heart. An 
opportunity soon appeared. A young man who 
worked in the summer upon his father’s farm made 
a cheap kind of slipper in the winter, and he offered 
to instruct young Whittier in the art. The offer 
was gladly accepted. 

“The retail price of the slippers was only twenty- 
five cents a pair, and he received but eight cents a 

air for his work; and yet during the winter of 

826-7 enough was earned to pay the expenses of a 
term of six months at the academy. He calculated 
so closely every item of expense that he knew 
before the beginning of the term that he should 
have twenty-five cents to spare at its close; and he 
actually had just this sum in his pocket when his 
half-year of study was over.” 

Twelve months in all he spent at this academy. 
Aside from this, his education was his own. 


—_——- ++. -—_- 


FISHING. 


Before the sun is up, while yet 

The grass with silvery dew is wet, 

He trudges forth with line and hook 

To where the woodland, erystal brook 
Goes singing down the rocks between 
The sloping banks of mosses green, 

And calls him on through glen and glade 
As though it were some sylvan maid. 


Then, as the sun begins to shine 

And hang with jewels every vine, 

He takes a tempting breakfast out 

Wherewith to win the wary trout; 

No fly that haunts that laughing stream 

Can match this fellow’s golden gleam 
ho goes to make a morning meal— 

Some feathers and a bit of steel. 


Mile after mile the pagier fares, 
Good luck or ill, he little cares ; 
For him ’tis joy enough to be 
Out of the — town and free. 
What matters it, the catch of fish, 
long as he may have his wish? 
And he has his who all day long 
Fishes and catches but a song! 


Original. F. D. SHERMAN. 
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CAPE COD WIND. 


One day last summer, while walking along the 
shore of Cape Cod, says a correspondent, 1 came 
across an old native pacing back and forth on one 
of the hillocks, with a spy-glass under his arm. He 
turned out to be the marine reporter, whose further 
business it was to display the cautionary and storm 
signals to passing vessels from a staff on the hill. 

I passed the time of day with him, and wishing 
to start a conversation, I added, with a knowing 
air: “Well, captain, I understand it sometimes 
blows down here so hard that it takes two men to 
hold one man’s hair on.” : 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth than 
I saw from the greenish yellow-brown thatch that 





pushed out from under the old man’s hat, that he 
wore a wig. He turned a sharp glance on me from 
under his shaggy eyebrows, and then growled, 
half-contemptuously: “Wind! wind! Young man, 
do you know what a nail-set is?” 

“Can he mean a ‘manicure set’?” I thought. But 
I said nothing, feeling a little suspicious of his 
intentions. 

“Well, did ye ever hear of the wind blowin’ hard 
enough to set a nail?” he continued. 

“No,” said I. 

“T had a smallish sort of house built last year 
right on that bluff; and I told the carpenters I 
wanted every nail set. So when time came for ’em 
to go home, every man, as he picks up his tools, 
begins to whistle, and off they all went a-whistlin’. 

“Perhaps you’ve heard tell as how whistlin’ 
brings a breeze. Well, that night it did blow fearful. 
It shook Aunt Tempy’s house where I was stayin’ 
like a dog shakin’ a rat. An’ I feared some for my 
house, lest it went over the bluff—it was only jest 
shet in, ye know. In the mornin’ when I was get- 
tin’ up, Aunt Tempy she calls to me from the 
bottom of the stairs. ‘J’siah,’ says she, ‘you better 
go over and see your house. ey do say every 
nail in it is set, sure enough!” 

Here the old man put his apg iene to his eye, and 
muttered, “That feller down in the bay there’ll be 
getting ashore, standin’ in so clost.” 

“Well,” I asked, somewhat anxiously, “were 
they set?” 

“IT dunno ’bout that,” said the old man, still peer- 
ing through the glass, “they said so.” Then, in a 
far-away tone, he added, “But I never see the 
house agin.” 


_— 
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DANGEROUS BEAR-SHOOTING. 


No old hunter will risk a long shot at a bear in 
the open, unless there is cover of some sort near. 
The author of “A Strange Career” narrates an 
instance in which Colonel ——, with the odds in his 
favor, took such a risk, and narrowly escaped with 
his life. He was working around the crest of a 
mountain in Colorado, when suddenly he caught 
sight of three bears about a hundred and fifty yards 
below him. 


At the same moment the bears, a mother and two 
oe cubs, caught sight of the hunter, and 
stood together looking up at him as he shot at them 
with both barrels of his express rifle. 

One cub rolled over dead, and the mother was 
evidently hit, for she went es round, bitin 
savagely at her shoulder. There was plenty o 
fight left in her, however, and she and the living 
cub came floundering up the steep snowslide 
toward the hunter. He reloaded quickly, and was 
in the act of crouching for a second shot, when his 
foot slipped from under him. Down he went on 
his back, and the next instant was sliding rapidly 
over the frozen snow, straight toward the bears. 

Down, down he went, almost falling over the old 
bear, who made a vicious grab at him with her paw 
as he passed. Fortunately, she missed him, and 
meee 9 9 about, half-sliding, half-rolling, she fol- 
lowed him down the snow. The colonel slid past 
the dead cub, but the mother stopped for a moment 
to grow] over her offspring, and thus gave the man 
time to reach the bottom of the slide. 

He was badly shaken, and minus both his car- 
tridge pouch and an important portion of his attire, 
but he had luckily kept hold of his loaded rifle. 

The bear was now yy down again, and 
with not a tree in sight and his cartridges iying 











loose on the mountain-side, the colonel knew that a 
miss, or even a r shot, would seal his fate. He 
dared not risk a shot, and the bear was only thirty 
gy distant. A quick backward glance showed 

im a boulder not far off; he backed toward it, got 
behind it, and waited. 

On came the great brute; she passed the end of 
the snowslide, made a short rush over the rocks, 
and then reared and sprang forward, not five paces 
from where the colonel awaited her. His hand 
was steady enough now. 

The express rang out, and the bear dropped 
dead, literally at the hunter’s feet. 
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LAZY. 


Georgia has been called “The New England of 
the South,” on account of the business energy of 
her people. But like Yankce-land, the state has 
her shiftless, lazy inhabitants, one of whom is thus 
sketched by a Georgia lady: I sat by my window 
one day last summer. It was noon, and the ther 
mometer registered 94° on the shady porch outside. 


An ox-team came slowly into sight, pulling a 
creaking groaning wagon, seated upon which was 
a long, thin Georgia “cracker,” hol ing the single 
guiding-rope with one hand, and cracking a whip 
over the backs of the oxen with the other. 

Tediously and laboriously they came down the 
long red-clay hill in the hot sunshine. Just in front 
of ~' window one of the oxen began to reel, dig. 
ging his head into the ground, and showing every 
evidence of being overcome by the intense heat. 

I sent our gardener to dash a bucket of water 
over the poor beast, calling out excitedly at the 
same time to the owner to come in for more water. 
The man glanced up stupidly, but stood, motion 
less, watching the contortions of the suffering 
animal. 

I called again, more insistently, thinking he had 
not understood me, and adding: 

“If you don’t do something at once the ox will 


Once more the long, gaunt Georgian looked in my 
direction and drawled out laconica y: 

“It’s—my—ox—aint it?” and subsided again into 
silent stolidity. Like a statue he stood for more 
than an hour, bracing his loose length against a 
convenient shade tree, and watched my man draw 
and carry out several more buckets of water, besides 
giving other remedies to the sick beast. 

hen the ox showed the first signs of a return to 

a normal state the cracker serenely mounted the 
wagon, and without a word of thanks to any one, 

athered up the rope, cracked his whip, and with a 

zy “Git up, thar,” oxen and man passed sluggishly 
out of sight. 

——-- ee 


RECOMMENDED BY A SERVANT. 


Mrs. Springer had engaged “a real Chinese” as 
general housemaid and cook, and describes in 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly his advent and reign. One 
morning she heard a timid knock at the door, and 
in response to her “Come in,” a Chinese boy entered 
—‘a neat little fellow, who immediately rattled off 
the following tirade: 


“*How do, lady? Me Sue Kung, your new boy. 
Me good boy. Me cookee, washee, take care kitchen 
fix him beds, tend garden, laise him eggs and 
chickens (meaning, raise chickens, for he never 
could pronounce his r’s), ‘and do evelything fine 
and neber smoke in the house.’” 

Sue Kung proved a good servant and remained 
with me several years. But finally he went awa 
of his own accord. The final act preceding his 
departure was a very comical one, worthy of record. 
He called me into the kitchen, and asked if “ebely. 
thing same clean” as when he came. Upoh my 
answering in the affirmative, he said, ‘Lady, you 
allee time good to your boy, and I give you one fine 
lecommendation (recommendation) before I go.” 

Indignant and astonished, I saw him pointing to 
a red oblong — of paper, covered with Chinese 
characters, which he had nailed above the kitchen 
sink, and when I asked, ‘‘What does it mean?” he 
replied, ‘‘This means, look under the sink.” 

ooking there, I found a similar fa nailed to 
the wall, upon which he said he had written as 
follows: “Lady good allee time; no scold much 
loud; no oer cuss words, and no throw things at 
cook. Eat him all you like, and no lock _ ng. 
The final clause he read coolly to me, “Boss smoke 
him good cigars.” 


+ 
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GREAT HONOR. 


The obsequiousness of inferiors, who hope to 
advance themselves by being exceedingly polite to 
their masters, sometimes takes queer forms. 


A certain chief of a government bureau was 
invited, with others, to dine at the table of the 
member of the Cabinet who was at the time his 
superior. 

uring the dinner the bureau chief, who hap- 
pened to be placed between a door and a window, 
and who had said nothing at all, began to sneeze. 

“Are you taking cold, Mr. B.?” asked the mem. 
ber of the Cabinet. 

“I believe I have that honor and pleasure, sir!” 
answered the other, bowing very respectfully. 
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ACCIDENTAL ‘*‘ ELEMENT.” 


All teachers know the occasional disastrous 
results of attempting to help on their pupils to an 
answer by suggestions. A teacher once asked: 


“What were the four elements into which all 
natural things were formerly divided? You may 
answer, William.” 

“Earth, air, water—water —” 

“Yes, but there are four.” 

“Water, and —” 

“7 will help you. What is it that causes more 
accidents than anything else?” 

“Railroads!” answered William, triumphantly. 


—__<+ oe 


GOOD REASON. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing to see, on 
the closed doors of a shop, the announcement that 
the circumstance is in consequence of the death of 
the proprietor, or a member of the firm. 


It was left for a German who kept a cobbler’s 
shop in a Western town to reverse the order of 
things. On the occasion of his daughter’s marriage 
a large piece of paper was tacked on his barred 
door; across the poeee straggled these words: 

“This Store is close on the Account of some Fun 
in the Family.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Apollo. Bellerophon. Charon. Dis. Echo. 
Faunus. Galatea. ebe. Ixion. Juno. Kronos. 
Leander. Morpheus. Neptune. Orpheus. Psyche. 
ames, Rhecus. Syrinx. Terpsichore. Urania. 

enus. Wooden Horse. Xand Y. Zeus. 

2.1. Five—-F--e=IY. 2. Six—S--=IX. 3. 
Eleven—E-e-en=LV. 4. Fifty—F-fty=1. 5. 
Sixty—S--ty=I1X. 6. Seventy —Se-enty=V. 
7. Eighty—E-ghty=I. 8. One thousand—one 
thousan - =D. 
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PONY ROLLO 


The Pony Needed. 


THE PONY NEEDED. 


Barney was the children’s donkey, 
Full of tricks was he, 

But no beast of sober merits 
More beloved could be. 


Though to tricksy little Barney 
They were loyal yet, 

All the children coaxed and pleaded 
For another pet. 


Yes, they wanted now a pony, 
One which they could ride. 
**Ride on Barney?’’ that suggestion 
Shows you never tried. 


For with double donkey firmness 
Barney’s mind is set 

That he never will be ridden. 
(Never has been yet!) 


Barney has a plan of action, 
Simple, clear and bold; 

And the fate of would-be riders 
Can be well foretold. 


Puffing, swelling, artful Barney 
Rounds his body out 

Till the strap will scarcely fasten, 
He has grown so stout. 


When at last the girth is buckled 
By the coachman’s might, 

Lo! how freely slips the saddle, 
Which was thought so tight. 


Since his trick has made the saddle 
Loose and insecure, 

Barney’s face is meek and placid, 
Of success he’s sure. 


When the daring would-be rider 
Mounts the donkey’s back 

Barney seems resigned; and starting, 
Trots along till — Whack ! 


Tableau — Barney standing pensive 
With a guileless stare. 

In the dust or mud, the rider! 
How did he get there? 


Many riders, big and little, 
Many times have tried; 

No one ever mastered Barney,— 
Ever had a ride. 


And since Barney is so stub — well, 
Firm, at any rate, 

Till a pony comes, the children 
Must for riding wait. 


- 





RHYMES. 





The Pony's Arrival. 


THE PONY’S ARRIVAL. 


‘‘Here’s the pony! here’s the pony 
Fast the tidings flew 

As the longed-for pony trotted 
Up the avenue. 


”? 


And the children, such news hearing, 


Quickly gathered near; 
Saw and loved the pretty creature, 
Voted him ‘‘ a dear.’’ 








By 
EMILIE POULSSON. 


Such a shape! and such a 
color ! 
Such a mane and tail! 
Slender legs and hoofs so 
dainty ! 
Words to picture fail. 


And not only for his beauty 
Did he merit praise; 
: But for all his tricks so 
clever 
And his gentle ways. 


“Shake hands, pony,’’ said 
the coachman. 
Quickly, at command, 
Pony placed his forefoot 


gently 
In the coachman’s hand. 


**Pony,’’ said the coachman slowly, 
**T have heard it said 

That you’re fond of oats for supper;”’ 
Pony bowed his head. 





The Pony Named. 


‘What! Another trick ! Oh, watch him !’’ 
**Pony, show them now 

How you like to roll and frolic; 
Roll, sir! You know how !”’ 


Down upon the grass went pony, 
Rolled from side to side. 

And the children watched his capers 
With delight and pride. 


In the stable pony showed them 
He knew one trick more. 

With his nose the latch he lifted 
Of the stable door. 


‘*Ha, ha!’ said the coachman gaily, 
“T’ll look out for you! 

Stable doors by ponies opened ? 
That would never do!’’ 


“Oh! the cunning little fellow ! 
How much he does know !’’ . 

Laughed the children, ‘‘He’s as funny 
As a circus show !”’ 





THE PONY NAMED. 


You may know the pretty pony 
Was the theme for days; 

Parents, children, groom and coachman 
Joined in words of praise. 


Soon arose the weighty question 
What his name should be, 
And the children long debated 

Ere they could agree. 


“Call him ‘Beauty.’’’ 
**That’s too com- 
mon !”? 
‘*Merrylegs.’’ ‘*Too 
long !”’ 
Gipsy, Bijou, Firefly, 
Diamond, 
Names in _ plenty 
throng. 


But, not suited yet, the 
children 

One and all discard. 

If the pony were !ess 
precious 
Choice would be less hard! 


But at last they named him ‘‘Rollo,”’ 
Saying, ‘‘For you know 

One of his best tricks is rolling, 
And he loves it so.’’ 


And ere long the clever pony 
To the children came 

From the stall or from the pasture 
When they called his name. 












THE PONY AND TEDDY. 


Pony Rollo was a beauty, 
As you’ve heard before, 

But his beautiful behavior 
Made him loved the mere. 


When upon his back he car- 
ried 
Children large or small, 
With what care went Pony 
Rollo 
Lest the child should fall. 


Patient, docile Pony Rollo The Pony as Cowboy 
Did so well his part 
That the children very quickly In the golden summer weather, 
Gained the riders’ art. Happy little Jack 

Drove the cows from pasture daily 

But one day not even Rollo A I y 
, On the pony’s back. 

Could a fall prevent, 

And the reckless little Teddy “There goes Brindle! At her, Rollo! 


From the saddle went. Now for Lady Bess! 
. There! Good 1! We ca “e 
There he lay beneath the pony, 2 OA ip e can keep them 

In the road, I guess !’’ 
All in quaking dread. 


Oh! those heavy hoofs would surely 
On hi y ick a 7 And the pony, clever fellow, 
n him quickly tread ! : 
1 y Learned so well the knack 
That to drive the cows he scarcely 


But the knowing little pony, : 
Needed help from Jack. 


Wise as he is good, 
Lifting not a hoof, nor mov- 
ing, 
Like a statue stood. 


Let a cow but turn a little 
From the road to stray, 
In an instant Rollo joined her, 
Waiting, waiting, Pony Rollo And as if in play 
Still as marble kept, 
Till the frightened, grateful Teddy 
From beneath had crept. 


He would push the truant gently 
With his velvet nose, 

Till she yielded to his guiding 

Then was Rollo more than ever And the right way chose. 
Feasted and caressed, 

And the pony’s skill as cowboy 
Added to his fame 

When the children from the sea-shore 
Back to Rollo came. 


And pronounced of all the ponies 


Wisest, dearest, best. 


THE CHECK-REIN STORY. 


Pony Rollo clattered gaily 
Through the farmyard gate. 


And they were alone, 
Pony Rollo told his story 
In most joyful tone. 


Oh ! this morning as I trotted 
Down the village street, 
I could hear my little lady 
And her mother sweet 
Talking of the check-rein, Dobbin ! 
And at last they said: 
‘Pony Rollo need not wear it!’ 


Then I tossed my head, 


The Pony and Teddy 


And I shook my mane and whinnied. 


THE PONY AS COWBOY. ***Why, he understands !’ 
Said my little lady, laughing. 
Oh! the flurry and the bustle! Then with her own hands 
Weeks of sea-shore joys Off she took the check-rein, Dobbin, 
Were in store for all the children Patting me the while. 
Ready, girls and boys! ‘There! you darling Pony Rollo, 


But the children lingered, lingered We won't care for style. 


At the stable door; 
**Good-by, Barney,”’ 
Rollo,’’ 

Saying yet once more. 


You sha’n’t wear the horrid 

“Good-by, check-rein, 

é Little pony mine; 

And we'll both be just as happy 
If we’re not so fine.’ 

“Don’t forget us, Rollo, Barney, 
We'll come back again! **That I held my head up proudly 


And more fun we’ll have together, As I tried to show 


Riding, driving then.’’ All my joy in this new freedom 
You will surely know. 


hen to Barney and to Roll ‘ 
Then to y Sane And I heard them,—Yes, I heard them 





Soon there came a change. , ' 
: ‘ Say the time was near 
With the absence of the children Tae Checic-roin 


‘ When all check-reins should be banished; 
Life seemed new and strange. 


And,—now you shall hear !— 


Barney Gray was sent to pasture Then they said, old Dobbin’s check-rein 


With the lambs and sheep, No more would they use ! 
There to run and roll in freedom, There !’’ said joyful Pony Rollo, 
Kick and prance and leap. **Isn’t that good news?”’ 

QOuery. 
Still more lonely then was Rollo, i 
But there came alloy, Boy or girl with 
For the care of him was given 


To the farmer’s boy. 


horse or pony 
Which you love 
full well, 
Jack and Rollo soon were comrades, Has he any check- 


And like world-renowned rein story 
Mary and her lamb, together Glad as this to 
They were always found. tell? 


Oh! such news! such news for 
Scarcely could he wait. [Dobbin! 


When at last the barn was fastened 
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A STRIKING ARCTIC ADVENTURE. 


Our next issue, beside instalments of Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s and Mr. Frederic’s serial stories, will 
contain a striking tale of adventure in Arctic 
waters by Mr. George 
Harlow Clark. Mr. 
Clark, as a natural- 
ist, accompanied the 
Peary expedition to 
Greenland in 1893-94, 
and has contributed to 
The Companion sev- 
eral fine stories based 
upon his experiences 
in the frozen regions 
of the world. ‘The 
first of “The Rogue Walrus,” will be 
printed next week. It will be followed by others 
during the present year, and in 1896 by a serial 
story describing an expedition to hunt the musk- 
ox. We take pleasure in introducing Mr. Clark 
to the reading public. 
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ALL SAVED. 


One night, in a fearful tempest, an English ship 
struck a reef off Havre. Nothing could be made 
out from the shore except when a flash of lightning 
illuminated the scene. Once in a while, in a lull of 
the tempest, cries of distress cou'd be heard. The 
pilots tried in vain to launch a boat. It capsized as 
often as it was put into the water. Their wives 
clung to their garments, and begged them to 
make no further attempts. Some English sailors 
announced that they were ready to risk their lives, 
but were unacquainted with the straits, the currents 
and the shoals. 


At that moment two friends stood upon the quay 
Durécu and Lefebvre, both of whom had again anc 
again saved men from drewning. Durécu said to 
Lefebvre: “Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” was the response. 

They shook hands together, and said to the 
En, lish sailors: 

e are with you. Come on!” 

Sree ybody lent a hand to push off the boat. 
Twice the waves filled it. Then ten men, standin 
in water to. their shoulders, held the boat steady ti 
the rescuers could get in and man the oars. In this 
way a start was made, and the next moment the 
boat vanished in the darkness. 

For some time still the ——— eyes of the 
pilots caught momentary glimpses of it. Then it 
was gone entirely, and there was nothing to do 
but to wait. A cruel half-hour passed. In all 
probability the Englishmen and the two Frenchmen 
were drowned; but the crowd waited, listenin, ans 
straining their eyes. Suddenly a pilot shoute: 

“I see something!” 

“And I, too!’ said another. “It is a boat.” 

In fact, by the flashes of lightning a boat was 
visible. Soon it drew near, an enormous wave 
threw it ashore, and Durécu was heard shouting: 

“All saved!” 

A fisherman who told the story the next morning, 
said: “It was impossible. It was crazy.” 


dicsiigitie 
UNLUCKY NUMBER. 

“1 aint a superstitious man,” said Hiram Berry 
to a friend, as they worked together in the field, 
“but onct in a while it does come on you kinder 
convincin’ that signs come true. I’m reminded of 
one ter’ble certain case up to our house.” “You 
aint seen nothin’ spiritual, I hope,” said the oth>or 
man, pausing in wide-eyed expectancy. “Yes, we 
callate we hey hed a real case, not ’zactly spiritual, 
no, but convincin’,” 


Feeling that his hearer’s appetite was sufficiently 
whetted, Hiram went on: 

“One day last week Mary was going over to her 
mother’s to set a spell with her, an’ so she kinder 
purposed to stand us off on the noon meal. 

“She didn’t git nothin’ for a relisher, but just 
warmed up some fish an’ potatoes, so’s to git it 
easy ver, £ *bout ’leven o’clock Aaron’s ‘olks 
coun over, kind of onexpected, an’ as they kep’ 
a-settin’ an’ didn’t make any motion to go, she 

asked ’em all to draw up an’ hey a bite. There’s 
seven of us an’ five of them, with the children, an’ 
we hed to dish out the meal with consider’ble 
caution. Fact is, I hed to divide an’ subtract more 
than I’ve done sence I used to figger in school. 

“Jest as we hed settled down comf’table, in come 
Nehemiah, lookin’ as thin an’ hungry as a b’ar in 
the spring. He drew right up to the table. I say 
table, because there wa’n’t nothin’ else left. Mar 
felt it pretty keen. ‘I tell you,’ says she, ‘it’s 
uniucky to hev thirteen to a table—especially if 
there’s only enough food on it for twelve.’ An’ 
lookin’ at it all ways, it’s one sign I hev a toler’ble 
good faith in. The circumstance was convincin’.” 


NS 


RAPID BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


In the building of bridges the question of speed 
is a very important one. When the bridge costs a 
million dollars or more, it becomes important to 
save interest; and it is always important to reduce 
as much as possible the period during which the 
unfinished work is exposed to danger from sudden 
floods, ice jams and other causes. Says a writer in 
Professor Shaler’s “United States of America :” 


A remarkable instance of the speed with which 
the American bridge can be erected occurred in the 
case of the Cairo bridge of the Illinois Central 
Railroad over the Ohio River. 

The two channel spans of that bridge are each 
more than five hundred feet long. The trusses are 
sixty-one feet deep and stand twenty-five feet 
apart. The total weight of each span is a little 
more than two million pounds. 

One of these spans was erected in six days. The 
fulse work on which the span was built was then 
taken down; the piles were drawn and redriven 
for the second span; the false work again erected 
on the piles, and the second span built. The whole 
time used in erecting the two great spans and 
moving the false works was one month and three 
days, and this time included five days lost in 

_Waiting for the completion of certain masonry. 
This is the quickest time in bridge-building of 
which there is any record. 





aepenasiint to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Ralsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. Sec. and $1° [ Adv. 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adc. | 


STAMPS. 500 fine mixed, Australian, etc., 10. ; 
awe and nice Album, 10¢. ; 15 un- 
used, 1c. 10e.; 10 Africa, 10c. : 14 Asia, 
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~ FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE. 


Latest things in Fancy Work, Over 50 illustrations. 
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Fancy W Book for 1895—F. 
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Covered Furniture. Send for free Samples 
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Vantine’s Turkish Slippers— 
the ideal footwear— comfortable, 
stylish, durable. 

Made of the finest Turkish 
Leather; bullion embroidered, 
with handsome silk pompons. 


Red, Yellow, Black, Brown. 
Ladies’, Regular Grade, Sizes1 to 7, 55 cts. pair. 
Ladies’, Extra Finish, Sizes 1 to 7, 65 cts. pair. 
Children’s, . . . . Sizes 1 to 5, 45 cts. pair. 

By mail, free of United Stat d 
Canada), for above Bricess seam FINE istered let. 


ter, money-order. A. A co., 
877 and 879 Broad way, New 4 “> 


TENTS 


We manufacture Tents of every variety and 
size, for all conceivable purposes. 

We have been in the business for fifty-four 
years and know how to make them properly. 

We have made Tents for the War Department 
of the U. S. Government for many years. 

We are now quoting the lowest prices ever 
heard of, owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will 
send our Illustrated Catalogue of Tents and Camp 
Furniture, if you are interested, upon receipt of 
your address and six cents in stamps. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
202-208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sets any name in 1 minute ; prints 500 

cardsan hour. You can make money 
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and Tweezers. Best Linen Marker. 
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Spalding’s Official 


PLAY BALL ! Base Ball Guide 


(second edition) is now ready. Price, 
10 cents. All the records, pictures 
of all the prominent teams, new rules 
and valuable statistics. 

Spalding’s handsome Base Ball Cat- 
alogue sent free. A book that every 
boy should have. 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
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Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Te’s, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 
Se unds for us among your 
friends, and we will Ee you a Solia 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 
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The Rushforth Hair Curling Pins. 
1,500,000 IN USE. 
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HIRES 


Rootbeer 


It quenches + awed thirst 
hat’s the best of it. 
Improves yourhealth | 
That’s the rest of it. 
A 2% cent package makes 5 as Sold every- 
where. Hires Co., Phila, 


Made only by The Chas.E. 
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Fork 18 years we have done the largest business in this 
country direct with consumers in 

Baking Powder, Spices and Extracts. We are im porters 
of all the goods we handle. 
liberal discounts, and send the best value of any house 
in the United States. 

We want YOu to send for our 170-page illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 
nothing. Will interest and pay you. 

We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and Decorated, 
and a host of other Premiums. 


Tea, Coffee, 


We offer Premiums or give 


It tells the whole story. Costs you 


LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


193 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 












Yellowstone 
Park For 1895. 


I Want to Send You 


“Sketches of 
Wonderland’ 


and will do so if yo 
will send SIX CENTS 
in stamps. 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
Northern Pacific R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

















The Aermotor all Steel Feed Cutter Worth 











, We will furnish this aa cutter, one only to one per- 
gon not later than July 1, 1895, for $10.00 cash, and ad- 


@vesses of ten neighbors and 
k& own personally by him to be r 
in their localities who need and are likely to buy pone 
thing in our line this year. After July 1, money sent in 
on this offer will be returned to sender and no attention will 
be paid to inquiries or letters concerning this offer. It 4 
literally now or never. The feed cutter is delivered f. 0. 

Chie go. If shipped from branch ise 
buek = eight will follow, 


acquain intances of the eer 
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26-inch very superior 
saw which we put out at $15.00 last year, but now 
sell only at $25.00, is just! ma one of the most popular 
articles we ever made. AERMOTOR CO. Chicago. 


This all steel frame and 
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BRADLAUGH. 


The army life of Charles Bradlaugh proves that 
he was an exceptional young man, not only just but 
fearless. One characteristic act made him the idol 
of the Inniscarra peasantry, when he was at service 
in Ireland. A landowner had put up a gate across 
a right of way, closing it to the soldiers and 
peasantry, but allowing the gentry to pass through. 
Bradlaugh looked up the question, and found that 


the right of way was real; so he took with him] 


some soldiers and peasants, pulled down the gate, 
broke it up, and wrote on one of the bars: “Pulled 
up by Charles Bradlaugh.” 

The landlord made complaint to the officer com- 


manding the regiment, who suggested that the | 


complainant should make certain of having the law 
on his side, as Private Bradlaugh generally knew 
what he was about. The result was that no 
rosecution was made, for the owner had been 
Ragrantly in the wrong. The peasants did not 
confine their gratitude to words, and during his 
stay in the region, Private Bradlaugh had fresh 
butter and new-laid eggs in plenty from their 
scanty store. 

When Bradlaugh was orderly clerk, a newly- 
arrived officer one day came into the room where 
he was at work, and addressed him with a dis- 
courteous order. Private Bradlaugh took no notice. 
The order was repeated, with an oath. Still no 
movement of the person addressed. The order 
came again, with the addition of fouler words. 
Then the young soldier rose, drew himself up to 
his full height, and walking up to the officer, bade 
him leave the room, adding that in the event of his 
refusal he would throw him out. 

The officer went, but in a few moments the 
grounding of muskets sounded outside the door, 
and the colonel of the regiment walked in, accom. 
panied by this same officer. It was clear that the 
private soldier had committed an act for which he 
might be court-martialled. The officer made his 
accusation, and Private Bradlaugh was bidden to 
explain. He asked that the officer might be 
required to repeat, word for word, the orders 
saivesnné to him; and the complainant, who had 
after all a touch of honor in him, did so. Then 
Bradlaugh said, addressing the colonel: 

“The officer’s memory must surely be at fault in 
the matter, for he surely could not have used 
language so unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 

“I think Private Bradlaugh is right,” said the 
colonel, dryly, turning to the other officer; “I think 
there must be some mistake ;” and he left the room. 


——— -o- — 


ANCIENT WARRIORS. 


The popular tendency to enlarge everything that 
is far off and to belittle that which is close by is 
responsible for the opinion that the men of the 
present time are degenerate reductions of the men 
of medizval times, who were giants clad in iron and 
with muscles of steel. The Paris Figaro thus 
shows the absurdity of this opinion: 


Our learned physiologists, after having measured 
hundreds of skeletons, testify that the men of our 
times are from one to two centimeters taller than 
the men of the Middle Ages. 

We possess their war garments, and it turns out 
that we appear not only to have grown taller since 
the time when these were manufactured, but our 
shoulders could never fit into the steel corslets of 
our so-called athletic forefathers. 

The superintendent of the museums under the 
Second Empire, wishing to put on the armor of 
Francis I., the largest of all in the Museum of 
Artillery, was unable to do so. It was too smal 
for him, though he was in no sense a giant. 

And here is another example. In Switzerland, 
recently, on the occasion of a gymnastic tourna- 
ment, the young men, wishing to close the festivities 
by a procession with historical costumes, borrowed 
the arms and armor of the arsenal. 

But it is evident that their ancestors, people of 
little foresight, never thought of their grandchil- 
dren, and these grandchildren were unable to put 
on the armor. It was too small for them. 

So much for the stature of our ancestors. As to 
their supposed enormous strength, we have no 
proof beyond the weight of the equipment of the 
men-of-arms. 

But the harness of the knights was very much 
lighter than has commonly been supposed. Accord- 
ing to one of the catalogues of the Museum of 
Artillery the weight of the complete armor did not, 
as a rule, exceed fifty pounds, and inasmuch as 
those who wore it were horsemen, it was the horse 
that had to bear the greater part of the fatigue. 


——_____--@-»—_____ 


SHE SUPPOSED THEY KNEW. 


A story at the expense of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club of Boston is related in Happy 
Thought. An excursion party from the club, it 
appears, had gone to a rural part of the state, and 
in default of sufficient hotel accommodations, some 
of the members were obliged to seek quarters in a 
farmhouse. 


Simplicity was the order of the day. Everythin 
was scrupulously clean, but there was a natura 
absence of some of the luxuries of high-priced city 
hotels. Some of the ladies of the party discovered 
that there were no keys in the locks of their rooms, 
and waited upon the farmer’s wife. 

That good woman was surprised. 

“Why,” she said, “we don’t usually lock our 
doors here, and there’s no one here but you. But 
then, I suppose you know your own party best.” 

The visitors did not insist upon the keys. 


* 
> 





SLIGHT OMISSION. 


One little thing omitted! What a difference it 
makes sometimes, especially in cooking. 


A Frenchman, having eaten plum-pudding for 
the first time, was so delighted with it that he asked 
his English hostess for the recipe, which of course 
she gave him. He carried it home, gave it to his 
wife, and at the same time gave her an enthusiastic 
account of the delicacy. 

Not long afterward the dessert came on the table 
2 soup tureen, and was ladled out into soup 
“What is this, my dear?” asked the Frenchman. 

‘Ploom pooding,” answered his wife. 

He laughed at her, and she produced the recipe, 
which, as she declared, had been strictly followed. 
And so it had been, for the English lady had 
omitted all mention of the cloth. The ingredients 

been put, according to directions, into a pan of 
boiling water, had been cooked for the prescribed 
time, and had come out—soup. 


Coughs and Colds, Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. {Adr. 








T THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
1 Cc Piano, Voice Culture, Organ, 
re) Norma! Training, Sight Singing, Music 
in Schools, Composition, etc. 
Cataloque Free. 
USIC. Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


Root 
= = Beer, 









or Lemonade, 


is a refreshing drink free from any 


in 
Tablet to a glass of water and sweeten 
to the taste. 


For Sale by Druggists. Send 12c. for 
Tube of 12 Tablets. Manufactured solely by 


BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 3 Big Specials. 


= 
Wes en) 124. 


fast color Gal-| Sailor Suit good 
Cloths,| navy blue flannel, 





$2.74. 


Double - breasted | a 
uit good Navy Blue| small stripes,|extra pants, cap 
Cheviot,extra pants, | with cord and cord, whistle, good 
cap, good fast black | whistle. fast black stock- 


Si 


stockings. 4told4yrs.| Ages3to8. (ings. 4 to 12 years. 
post-paid. | $i post-paid. | $2 post-paid. 


DELIVERED 
ANYWHERE. 


No matter what tt of the country you live in you 
can secure any or all of our Three Big Specials without 
the least inconvenience aS gomrneit. We will send Sam- 


country, by mail or express, on receipt of the post-paid 
price—$1.00, $2.00 or $3.00 as per advertisement above. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU WANT IT. 


Any COMPANION reader buying from _ us and not 
being entirely satisfied may return the clothing to us 
and we will freely refund the price of it. We use only 
such cloth as we know to be excellent for wear and we 
see to it that every garment is thoroughly well made. 
We invite trial orders because it is from trial orders 
that we are securing the steady t an. fid e 
of thousands of families who take THE COMPANION. 

Write direct to the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., ith ge St., 











HE satisfaction the CROWN PIANOS give 
[ the purchaser makes us feel that we are 
warranted in claiming a good deal for 
their quality. We strive to make each Piano 
so perfectly that its reputation will sell others. 
In addition to a perfect Piano we give with- 
out extra cost, the “‘CROWN” Orchestral 
Attachment and Practice Clavier, which gives 
the pianist the power to imitate the Harp, 
Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, etc., as inde- 
pendent instruments, or as an accompaniment 
to the Piano. This Orchestral Attachment is 
the sensation of the Musical World and can 
be had ONLY in the “Crown” Pianos. It 
does not add to the cost of the Piano. 


Our catalogue, handsomely illustrated, gives full 
information, and will be mailed free to any address. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Cor. Washington Boul. and Sangamon St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Orange Phosphate | 


made from the IDEAL Tablet, | 
urious effect. You only add one | {~ 





Beecham’s pills for consti- | 2. af Amaricans 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the | inc 
book at your druggist’s and | 
go by it. 








Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. Brush their Teeth in a manner that positively 
prohibits a thorough cleaning. Brushing across 
_ the sides of teeth with a flat-bristied brush can 

= not clean anything but the surface. he Den- 
tist always finds decay between the teeth. The 


TOOTH 


Prophylactic BRUSH 


Made to fit the teeth and to brush them 
| 
} 
i 





lengthwise with the teeth — with its irregular 
tufts of bristies reaches between the teeth 
cleans them thoroughly 
Ask your Dentist about it. 35 cents by mall. 
In use follow directions and prevent decay. 
FLORENCE MFG, CO., 100 Pine St., Florence, Mans. 











“The Mission of the Prophylactic” sent free 
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We wish tosend every reader of THE COMPANION our 
new Summer Catalogue of Suits and Wraps, and sam- 


e 
| ples of the materials from which we make these gar- : 
. 
« 


| ments. We make every garment to order, thus insuring 
| that perfection of fit and finish which is not to be found 
in pone -saate ogis. We pay all express charges. 
| New designs in Mohair, Alpacaand Brilliantine Suits, 
| delightfully cool for Summer wear, from $10 up. 
Cloth, Crepon, Brilliantine and Silk Skirts from #7 up. 
Teviot Suits, something entirely new, prettier and 
cooler than Duck, in beautiful patterns, from 38 ap; 
Tailor-made, Outing, Blazer and Eton Suits from light 
| weight serges, mixtures, cheviots, etc., from $10 up. 
| 
| 
| 


Percale and Lawn Shirt Waists, 89 cents to $1.50. 
Silk Waists in handsome patterns, fas =e. 
es and materials 


7 


| 
Duck Suits in large variety of. st 
up. 
It gives Titus 
trations, descriptions, and prices of all the latest in 
la 


| from #4 up. Capes from #4 up. Jackets from #5 
| Write to-day for our new Catalogue. 


| Suits, Wraps, Waists, etc. e will mail it to you, to- 
| gether with a 48-inch tape-measure, new measurement 
| diagram, and more than FIFTY SAMPLES of the 
materials from which we make the garments to select 
from, on receipt of four cents’ postage. You may select 
any style,and we will make it to order for you from 
any of our materials. Among our samples are the 
newest materials for Tailor-made and Outing Suits and 

Traps; also samples for Duck Suits, Silk Waists, 
Shirt Waists, Teviot Suits, Brilliantine Suits, ete. We 
also sell cloth by the yard for Tailor-made Suits at 
from 9 cents to $5 per yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Silver plate that wears. 








Have You Seat for That 


Victor League 


i Base Ball? 


FE 















Get the Genuine 

Rogers . 
ers 

Silverware 


Trade-Mark on Spoons, 
forks, &c., 


‘©1847 Rogers Bros.” 
Manufactured by 


Meriden Britannia Co, , 


Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


See Special Offer ia Last Issue of 
THE COMPANION. 

Until June Ist only we offer to send the Victor 
League Base Ball (sold everywhere for $1.25) to 
any address for $1.00, post-paid. 

Radeonnd by leading League Ball Players every- 
where. The offer is made solely for the purpose of 
introducing the Victor League Ball to the Base 
Ball Players who read THe Companion, 

$10.50 per doz. to Clubs, cash with order. 
$5.25 per half doz., cash with order. 

The reputation of the Victor Bicycle is a guaran- 
tee that the Victor League Ball is as good a Base 
Ball as can be made. 


Send for 44-pp. Illus. Cata. of Vietor Athletic Goods— 
Lawn Tenols, Base Ball, Golf, Foot Ball, ete. 


) OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
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Boston. New York. Detroit. Denver. 


Pacific Coast ; San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portinad. 
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SARSAPARILLA 


is without an equal as a blood puri- 
fier and Spring medicine. 
Compounded with the greatest care 
and skill from the best known reme- 
dial agents, recommended by phy- 
sicians of merit, and used in their 
practice, it easily holds its rank as 
the first and best of all blood purifiers. 
Fe ely Sarsaparilla is without an 
equal as a blood-purifier, and cannot 
have praise enough.” — Dr. , 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


THE ONLY 





DIXON'S 
GRAPHITE 
COVERS MORE PAINT 


WEARS LONGER 


For Roofs and Structures of all kinds, 
new or old, where a dark paint is de- 
sired. No Metallic or Mineral paint 
can equal it for wear or covering 
power. Address, 








WELL-DRESSED MEN 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit of 


ALL WOOL GOODS a f rr 
equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
#10.00, Other Suits and Trousers just | onarch King 0 a 
= weg ane ~— Sew per. oon b . 
buying big lots of woolens direct from 
the mills — that accounts for it. ae Bicycles. 
All goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege 
of examination before paying express 
agent. e€ pay express charges. 
Send for samples of cloth and full 
particulars, free. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lll. 





FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 tbs. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
Eastern Branch: 79 Reade Street and 
97 Chambers Street, New York. 
Tue C. F. Guvon Co., Ltd., Managers. 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated week! 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
@ publishers. 

Wew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sexfber directly to this office. We do not request 
rt etd to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Pose Omiee Mone -Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN PE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
rounived to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on roms paper, which shows to what time your 

t 


subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your fa is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ing money to strangers 
to renew pubscriptions. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
a 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








SNEEZING. 


Sneezing is a reflex act caused by an irritation of 
some portion of the large nerve supplying sensation 
to the face. Excessive sneezing may be the result 
of some irritant, usually of vegetable origin, coming 
in contact with the mucous membrane lining the 
nose, or it may be associated with some general 
disorder. 

Whooping-cough and asthma are often accom. 
panied by violent fits of sneezing. Persons of a 
“gouty” tendency are often afflicted with frequent 
sneezing, and the same is true of persons who 
possess a somewhat hysterical or exceedingly 
nervous temperament. 

A sneeze and a cough exert much the same effect 
over different portions of the respiratory tract. In 
sneezing an effort is made to get rid of some 
substance irritating the mucous membrane of the 
nose; in coughing the same thing is attempted for 
the throat. 

Sneezing is in some instances produced by 
looking at a strong light or vivid color. Inflamma- 
tion may be increased, if not actually produced, by 
excessive sneezing, as well as by violent coughing. 
In this way either of these acts may be harmful. 

Sneezing is often indicative of some “catarrhal”’ 
condition of the mucous membrane, and if much 
indulged in, it tends to make this condition worse 
by congesting the mucous membrane of the nose 
and pharynx, and in severe paroxysms that of the 
eyes and ears. 

The inhalation of dust or of irritating vapors 
tends to “stop up the head” chiefly because 
sneezing is thereby induced. 

We often hear it said, when one sneezes, “You 
are taking cold’”—an expression in which there 
may be some truth; for a chilling of the body 
drives the blood away from the surface, and causes 
it to flow unduly to any part of the body already 
weakened by inflammation. That point in many 
cases is the mucous membrane of the nose. Some 
of the most severe colds, however, are accompanied 
by no sneezing. 

It is not to be wondered at that the practice of 
“taking snuff” is becoming obsolete. It is no more 
reasonable to employ measures to induce sneezing 
than it would be to inhale the fumes of sulphur, or 
other irritating vapors, to induce a social cough. 

Pressure upon the upper lip or above the bridge 
of the nose will usually cut short even a severe fit 
ofsneezing. This failing, a mustard plaster applied 
to the back of the neck, or the administration of an 
emetic, will be found useful. 


————_@—_——_- 


LARGE FAMILIES. 


Canada is perhaps the only country in the world 
where a state premium is regularly given for large 
families. The practice began when the country 
was sti]] a French colony. Under the reign of 
Louis XIV. a decree was passed, awarding to 
every father of a family in Canada who had ten 
children a yearly pension equal to about sixty 
dollars, and to every father of twelve children a 
pension of eighty dollars. 

The custom has been revived in the Province of 
Quebec; though the prize for large families is now 
awarded not in money, butin land. Any native or 
naturalized Canadian, domiciled in the Province of 
Quebec, who is able to prove that he is the father 
of twelve living children, the issue of a lawful 
marriage, is given a hundred acres of land by the 
provincial government. 

Within four years the government has awarded 
nearly one hundred and eighty thousand acres of 
land in this way; for seventeen hundred and 
forty-two men had come forward and proved that 
they had twelve or more children. 

To do this, the applicant must send to the 
provincial secretary his marriage certificate and 
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the baptismal certificate of each of his children, 
and a paper from a justice of the peace attesting 
the fact that he is the father of at least twelve 
children, and giving the name of each child. 

The number of applicants for the prize does not 
by any means represent the number of families of 
twelve children and upward in the province. Such 
families are not uncommon among the French. 
Canadians; but not every head of such a family is 
inclined to accept a public gratuity. 

No such unwillingness was felt, however, by Mr. 
Paul Belanger, of Riviere du Loup, who demanded 
three hundred acres of land. He sent documents 
to show that he was the father of thirty-six children, 
and asked for a hundred acres for each dozen. 

Among the families which have been rewarded 
with this premium is that to which Mr. Ouimet, the 
provincial secretary of education, belongs. Mr. 
Ouimet is the twenty-sixth child of one father and 
one mother. 

It is not to be wondered at that the French- 
Canadians are increasing in Canada in much larger 
proportion than their compatriots of British race, 
or that they have yearly a large surplus of 
humanity to send into the United States. 


BUFFALO AND LIONS. 


An African sportsman, while hunting in the 
bush, saw a wonderful struggle of brute forces 
between a wounded buffalo and three lions. The 
lions had overtaken the buffalo, and were tearing 
him with claws and teeth. 


The gallant old bull tried to hold his own against 
his assailants; but in vain did he attempt to gore 
them. The cunning lions escaped the thrusts by 
huggin his side, and thus keeping their bodies 

arallel with his. One lion, while clawing at the 
yuffalo’s neck, was swung completely off his legs, 
as a man swings a child by his arms. 

Had the buftalo been unwounded, he might have 
cleared himself, even though the odds against him 
were three to one. The struggle, whic owing to 
the cloud of dust was seen by glimpses, did not last 
many minutes. The buffalo was killed by the 
bullet, not by the lions. When he fell the lions 
stood with their forefeet on the carcass, and roared 
their pzans of victory. 

Their triumph was short, for the bullets of the 
two white hunters who had seen the fight killed 
two of them and wounded the third. 


HE WOULD BE CAREFUL, 

A -pompous little German is said by the New 
York Herald to be constructing a building for the 
storage of salt meats. It is one of his peculiarities, 
as itis of pompous people generally, that he loves 
to give orders on all occasions. 


His #requent and needless interference with the 
work has secured the ill-will of the workmen. The 
other day the German remarked to one of the 
masons, & man of ready wit: 

“I say, Mike. I vant you to be very gareful not 
to leafe any holes in dot foundation, hecause I am 
going to haf dot cellar filled mit meat, and I don’t 
vant de rats to get in; do you see?”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” answered Mike, good- 
naturedly; “if I do happen to lave a hole or two 
between the stones, Ill lave ’em big enough for the 
cats to get in after the rats, so yez’ll have no rayson 
to worry.” 


“THE YOUNGER THE BETTER.” 


The Chinese minister at Washington is fond of 
young girls, the younger the better, and the authors 
of “The Show at Washington” tell this little story 
of how he was fascinated by the vivacious ten- 
year-old granddaughter of Senator Palmer: 


He saw her at a reception one afternoon, and 
asking for an introduction, devoted himself to the 
little maiden while he remained. Everybody 
crowded about, but all unconcerned, through his 
interpreter he carried on an interesting conversa- 
tion with the equally unembarrassed little girl. 

The next day the minister’s carriage drew up in 
front of Senator Palmer’s door, and an attaché 
delivered to the child a ket containing six 
exquisite silk handkerchiefs, embroidered in the 
highest style of Chinese art, and ten little chests of 
the kind of tea which Chinese gods, on a Chinese 
Olympus, make Chinese nectar of. . 


NATURAL QUESTION. 

A Cincinnati paper reports that the agent of a 
clock-dealer in that city called one day on a good 
German citizen of the “Over-the-Rhine” district, 
and endeavored to sell him an eight-day clock. 

“My dear sir,” said the salesman, “this is a 
remarkable clock. It is not only beautiful, but it 
is most useful. Why, this clock will run eight 
days without winding.” 

he German opened his eyes. 

“4 —— days vidout vinding!” he exclaimed. 
“Vy, dot is a creat glock. But tell me dot—if he 
vill run eight days vidout vinding, how long vill he 
run if you do vind him?” 


NEEDED A CHANGE. 

There are some things which even the poor may 
get more of than is necessary. The Indianapolis 
Journal tells that a weary and hungry man fell 
from sheer faintness by the wayside. 

A crowd gathered at once, and an officious 
bystander bustled forward, shouting: 

“Stand back! Give him air!” 

The fainting man rallied and sat up. 

“Air!” he gasped. “Give meair? Why, gentle. 
men, I’ve had nothing but air for three days!” 


HARD TO MANAGE. 


An Irish sergeant was drilling an awkward 
squad, and finally lost his patience. 

“Eyes to the front!” he cried; and then, in deep 
disgust, he added: 

“Just step out of the ranks, you set of duffers, 
and come and see what you look like!” 


AMBIGUOUS. 

A provincial paper concluded an account of a 
local wedding with the following surprising an- 
nouncement: 

“The bridegroom’s present to the bride was a 


handsome diamond brooch, besides many other 
beautiful things in cut glass.” 


“WHAT do we mean by health?” asked the 
teacher. “Health,” said a timid little voice, “is 
when you’re real] fat and have lots of skin!” 





Burhett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably |- 


acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 


Teacher’s Position Wanted. 


A graduate of Boston University, Class of 
’95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches: 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The ROME 
Teakettle 


(Pure Tin Lining) 











Is the only one on the market to-day that does not 
have from 25 to 50 per cent. of lead in its lining. 
Lead and its solutions is one of the most 
deadly of poisons. Have youa Rome Teakettle? 
The ROME Costs no more than an Unsafe Kettle. 


Always ask your Dealer for the Rome Tea- 
kettles and Tea ani Coffee Pots, or send to 
us for descriptive circulars and prices... . 


Sick Headache 
Constipation 


are quickly and pleasantly 
eured by 
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Do aa\e 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
The most valuable family remedy for 


Disordered Stomach 
and Impaired Digestion. 


50 cents and $1.00. All Druggists. 
TARRANT & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 














NESTLE’S FOOD is a complete and entire diet for 
Babies, and closely resembles Mother’s Milk. Over all 
the world Nestlé’s Food has been recognized for more than 
thirty years as possessing great value as a protection 
against Cholera Infantum and all other forms of Summer 
Complaint. Your physician will confirm this statement. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is safe. It requires only the addi- 
tion of water to prepare it for use. The great danger 
attendant on the use of cow’s milk is thus avoided. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to 
us for a large sample can and our book, ‘*The Baby,”’ both 
of which will be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & COMPANY, 
73 Warren Street, ° ° New York. 








«Examine it Carefully.”’ 


The Victor 


Is the Easiest-Running— Best Made Bicycle of the Year— Test It — 
Ride It—The Special Satisfaction of Bicycling is from Riding 


There are Many Reasons why 


The Wheel That Leads. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF VICTOR BICYCLES. 


Boston. New York. Detroit. Denver. 


San Francisco. Los Angeles. 


















large retailers 


Draft on New 


Baldwin the 





Boy’s SUIT 


a value as this suit. 
and has great durability. 
can be returned. 

Send amount by P. O. Order, Express Money Order or 


to guarantee charges. 





Absolutely All Wool. 


During our 25 years’ experience as manufacturers and 


for the best trade we have never seen such 
Made in the best manner. Fits finely 
If not perfectly satisfactory it 


York. If ordered C. O. D. send 50 cents 


Extra Pants, $1.10. 


Boys’ Shirt Waists, 60c. Boys’ Overalls, 50c. 
Boys’ All Wool Sweaters, $1.50. 


Our Men’s $10.00 Suits Lead the World. 
‘ =) 
er % “ Everything in Clothing. Send for 1895 Fashion Plate. 


Clothier, “trooxuyn No” 


: 
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A LAWYER'S DRIVE. 


A Buffalo lawyer took his wife to Newport in 
midsummer, to spend a few days at a fashionable 
hotel. Desiring to see the cottages and especially 
the equipages, but not wishing to pay too much 
for the privilege, he avoided the hotel livery and 
went toa stable to hire a horse and buggy for a 
long afternoon drive. At the stable he found a 
boy with a ragged straw hat, and with his 
trousers held up over his shirt by a single brace 
on one shoulder. The boy hunted up the livery- 
man, and negotiations were rapidly concluded for 
a horse and buggy, which the lawyer was to drive 
as many hours as he liked. : 

“Send the horse to the hotel at four o’clock,” 
said the lawyer. “I shall be on the piazza 
watching for the boy.” 

At four o’clock the lawyer was on the porch 
with his wife, in readiness for the drive. A boy 
with a ragged straw hat and a brace over one 
shoulder of a soiled shirt drove up in front of the 
hotel with a spirited horse and a handsome buggy. 
The lawyer was surprised by the elegance of the 
harness and the equipage, and remarked to his 
wife as they sauntered to the street curb that the 
liveryman had done very well by them. 

“You are on time,”’ he said to the boy, ‘‘and 
everything is in good shape.” 

The boy held the horse’s head until the lady 
was seated and the reins were in the lawyer's 
hands, and then walked away in the direction of 
the stable. It was a lovely afternoon, and every- 
body seemed to be out on the road. The lawyer 
had not gone far before he discovered that he had 
a very fast horse. They turned toward the shore 
drive, and found themselves on a thoroughfare 
thronged with fine equipages. They were surprised 
to observe how much attention they attracted 
from people whom they passed; and apparently 
the horse was bent upon overtaking everybody. 

On they went to Fort Adams, where the horse 
was momentarily frightened by the firing of a gun 
and the music of a military band; and thence 
along the ten-mile drive from one beach to another. 
The sun went down and the moon came out, but 
the lawyer and his wife enjoyed the drive so 
intensely that they could not bear to bring it toa 
close. Warned at last by the risk of losing 
supper, the lawyer dropped his wife at the hotel 
and drove to the stable to leave his horse. 

“That’s not our horse!’’ exclaimed the boy 
with the straw hat and broken braces. 

“But you brought him to the hotel at four,” 
replied the lawyer, ‘‘unless you have a brother 
just like you.” 

“I took our own horse and rig up there, and 
waited an hour for you. You have been driving 
General Blank’s horse. He never allows any one 
to drive the fastest horse in Newport. I wonder 
that he hasn’t had you arrested.” » 

The lawyer put the horse in the charge of the, 
hotel liveryman overnight, and left Newport the 
next morning. He had enjoyed his drive, but he 
did not care to encounter General Blank. 
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GOOD RUNNERS. 

Travellers in some parts of Madagascar find 
themselves compelled to use what at first seems a 
pretty uncomfortable mode of conveyance. It is 
called the filanzana, and is described as a chair 
swung between two poles. Mrs. Colville, in her 
book, ‘Round the Black Man’s Garden,”’ describes 
her first experience with it as distressing in the 
extreme, but she grew accustomed to the cramped 
position and the galloping movement of the 
carriers, and rode many miles. Of the powers 
of endurance displayed by the men on whose 
shoulders the poles rested, she gives an enthusiastic 
account. 

It is extraordinary, she says, what they can do 
when they set their minds to it. They had been 
going, on and off, since long before daybreak, and 
it was now almost night. The course was first 
through heavy, swampy ground, and afterward 
up and down steep, wet clay hills, at times so 
slippery that the back pair of porters had to sit on 
their heels and act as a drag during the descent. 

In spite of this, from the time we left the Mahéla 
until we reached our halting-place for the night, I 
do not think they ever for a moment ceased 
running, chattering and laughing; keeping up a 
good jog-trot up the hills, a steady run on the flat, 
and literally taking away one’s breath by the 
pace at which they slid and bounded down the 
slopes. 

At the bottoms of most of the valleys were 
streams, some of them with abrupt clay banks. 
Down these the filanzana had to be lowered, feet 
first, at such an angle that one expected it would 
topple over the ‘leaders’ ’’ heads; while the next 
moment the ascent on the other side of the stream 
found one reclining gracefully on the back of the 
chair, one’s head resting on the ‘‘wheelers’” bare 
shoulders. 

In going down-hill the men sometimes went as 
fast as their legs could carry them, throwing me 
like ball from one to the other’s shoulders. 1 








am not ashamed to say that I held on like grim 


death, for most of the party had had falls at one | 
time or another, and there was no telling when 
my turn would come. 
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SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 


In 1858 the head-mastership of Marlborough 
College fell vacant, and Mr. Bradley of Rugby, 
now Dean of Westminster, was appointed to the 
place. He was hardly at home in his new office 
before a spirit of lawlessness broke out in the 
school. Possibly the boys, some four hundred in 
number, were disposed to try the mettle of their 
new head-master. At all events, a party of them 
ventured upon a poaching raid in the forest of 
Lord Ailesbury. 


Twenty or thirty rabbits were killed, and what 
was a great deal worse, were sold in the town toa 
notorious receiver of such illicit merchandise. 
The heads of the school took the matter up, and 
laid the details, without the names of the guilty 
parties, before the new head-master. 

Mr. Bradley requested the boys to remain in 
their places after dinner, and then from his own 
place at the head of the table proceeded to denounce 
the offence of which some of them had been guilty. 
It was not so much the hing as the mercenary 
transactions which fdllowed it, upon which his 
lash fell. 

The school was startled. The arraignment was 
so severe as almost to provoke a tumult. But the 
feeling that it was deserved checked the exaspera- 
tion. 

It was a critical moment for the school and for 
the new master, who with his slight familiarity 
with the temper of his charge, must have felt 
himself running a great risk. 

However, he closed his address with an appeal 
to the honor of the boys. He demanded—using 
no threats to enforce the demand—that every boy 
concerned in the matter should give up his name 
within an hour. 

If the appeal had been unsuccessful it would 
have been disastrous to the master’s reputation, 
and most damaging to his authority; but it was 
not unsuccessful. Within half an hour the names 
of the offenders were furnished, with an account 
of the money received; and within an hour a 
groom, with a check for the amount, was on his 
way to Lord Ailesbury, who up to this time had 
known nothing of what had taken place. 
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TAME ANIMALS. 


It would hardly be imagined that the slow, 
phlegmatic Galapagos turtle could be converted 
into something like a lively animal; but the New 
York Tribune says that in the Central Park 
menagerie these unwieldy tortoises may be seen 
any day raising themselves by their forefeet on 
the wirework, and stretching out their necks to 
visitors, in hope of some gift. It is interesting to 
watch them and the rabbits when some small boy 
gathers a handful of grass and throws it into the 
enclosure. The rabbits sit on their haunches 
within a few inches of their strange companions, 
and pick out the titbits from the food that is 
offered to the turtles, often taking a particularly 
tender piece of grass out of their very mouths. 

The lions and tigers, pumas and jaguars, take 
no notice of the men and women that are ever 
passing in front of them. They just look and 
blink at them; but let a dog be brought anywhere 
near the cage, and they show their savage nature 
at once; they spring up, glaring out savagely, 
— their tails switch nervously from flank to 

lank. 

This was particularly noticeable a few days 
during the sultry weather. The big Bengal tiger 
had had its meal, and was enjoying its siesta. 
Nothing would induce it to rise, until a woman 
who was leading an Alaskan dog raised it in her 
arms. 





The tiger sprang to its legs in a moment, glared | 


out in all its fury, showed its cruel teeth and 
snarled, while old Jack, the lion who lives next 
door, arose in all his majesty and roared. That 
small experience must have shortened the dog’s 
life by six months. 

Environment has had its effect upon the bears. 
The cinnamon and grizzlies are not friendly in 
their wild homes, but in the menagerie they are a 
happy family. The slinking foxes and wolves 
have lost much of their natural distrust of man, 
and the timid deer, too, as a rule, come up 
fearlessly and court the attention of the public. 


Ee 


SOMETHING LEFT. 


On one occasion when a certain brave lieutenant 
was conducting a pack train from one post in 
Arizona to another, he was attacked by Indians 
while moving along the side of a steep mountain. 
The Indians were above the United States com- 
mand, and their attack was made by rolling large 
rocks down upon the troops. 


The lieutenant quickly gave his horse to an 
Irishman to hold, while he was engaged in deploy- 
ing the men to dislodge the Indians. During the 
fray the horse was struck by a big stone, knocked 
off the trail and hurled down the side of the 
mountain. 

The Irishman had a firm grasp on the bridle at 
the time, and the sudden shock broke it off, 
leaving part of it in his hands. When the affair 
was well over, and the command was about to 
start on again, he came up to the lieutenant, 
saluted, and holding out the remnants of the 
bridle, said gravely : 

*“Leftinant, Oi haven’t yer horse, but Oi’ve 
enough to presint to the quarthermasther for 
condemnation, sorr!”” 


—— 


WANTED MORE. 


When one wants a mistake corrected, it is well 
to express the demand impressively. 


A Cleveland lumber-dealer recently shipped a 
carload of lumber to a western Pennsylvania 
customer, who upon its receipt and examination 
indicted the following terse and telling message : 
*‘Knot-holes received; please send the knots.’’— 
Journal of Building, 


Sine Cure =a Nf LD CORN PLASTERS 
are Death on Corns. 
SAmLy, ae APPLIED. 


Cents. 
pissier eumnecent for ten 
epriteations mailed to an address on receipt of price. 
H. PROPRIETA ¥ CO., New Haven, Ct. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


Ryder’ s Chapine smooth and. keeps and 


them 
so. 15 CENTS BOX . Cures sunburn. 


JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Wy epitealA St., Boston, Mass. 


Outing Tents. 


We are headquarters for 
Camp and Lawn Tents of 
all kinds, also Flags and 
Awnings. If you want the 
best goods at right prices 
send for our Catalogue. 


BURGIN BROS. Springfield, Mass. 














Sea Moss Farine. Tooth- 
some, Nutritious, Econom- 
ical 25 ct. package makes 
16 quarts various dessert 
dishes. Receipts with each 
package. Write for Fairy 
Story Book, illustrated. 

Buy Farine of all Grocers, 
or package mailed on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


Lyon Manufacturing Co., 
43 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





High Grade Watches. 





“tpattse it, a copy of our 


Wolenem ond Eigee Watches 


and Waltham movements, in 
Gold, Silver and filled cases. 


The prices are Special to 
Companion readers. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











describing the popular Elgin | 
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We will send to all who request | 


| 


Illustrated Watch Catalogue | 


BUY THE RELIABLE 
‘Maine’ and “‘White Mountain’”’ 


REFRIGERATORS. 


The Best in the World. 


These have the latest scien 
tifie method of cold dry air cir 
culation, are easily cleaned, 
are perfect food-preservers, 
have positive dryness, are eco 


nomical in the use of ice, free 
from impure and musty air, 
are cleanly and allow perfect 
circulation. Have large doors, 
metallic shelves,flush bottoms, 
elegant bronze trimmings, ar 
tistic carvings, beautiful fin 
ish. Manufactured only by the 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sold Everywhere. NASHUA, N. H. 





‘* Ves, but which ?”’ 
That means 
Why? It’s best, 
strongest ; it’s honest, it’s effective. 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., alone 
make the genuine. See that you get it. 


A plaster. 
The best you can get. 


the Hop Plaster. 








Don’t buy a Marble or Granite Monu- 
ment until you INVESTIGATE 


White Bronze. 


It is much more ARTISTIC and ENDURING, 
and much LESS EXPENSIVE 


CRACKING. 
No CRUMBLING. 

MOSS-GROWING. 
No CLEANING. 
Prices to 


suit all. 


Work 
delivered 
every where. 





Write for de- 
signs and 
information. 
Costs 
nothing to 
investigate. 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CoO., 
P.O. Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Conn. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ANCHO 
Cincinnati. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 

” New York. 

KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO | 
Philadelphia. 





Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


RED SEAL, 
St. Louis. 
Salem, Mass. 
N. 
Chicago. 
UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
” New York, 
“ 





UNION, 


practical painters. 


=— |(,00d Judgment 


is shown in buying genuine brands of Pure 
White Lead (see list) from responsible deal- 


ers, and in having your painting done by 


Labor is three-fourths of 


the cost of painting, and satisfactory results 
‘can only be secured by properly applying 
MORLEY, the best materials — Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil. 

’ Any shade or color is easily made by using National Lead Co.’s 


Pure White Lead tinting colors, especially prepared tor this purpose 
For color-card and pamphlet 


NATIONAL 


sent free — address 


LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 





Are YOU 





slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


TIVE OF Matt and Exrracr or BEEF. 
from all wasting diseases. 
tion, 


waste of tissue, and is a 


medical profession. 





Overworked ana Tired Out, 
or isa Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician's Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


Nutritive 
combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Cauisaya, NERVINE oF Coca, NUTRI- 


The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


It increases the appetite and power of assimila- 
strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is faves Poe A FA ” 
your ggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


“Karcellent to binid one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 


PREPanen @y 


e iis neo, 
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-For-Tue.Fine-Trave: 


Name “ Baker” on all Chocolates. 








QHOCOLATES ’ 


Bon Bons 
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«WINTHROP M-BAKER - 


49° Atlantic Ave 
BOSTON. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers. 





Woreester 





Matchless for Dairy, 
Kitchen, and Table. 


Salt 








sy 


at the 





EXHIBIT 
at the 
Pharmacy 

Fair. 





There is ‘only 


ONE 


Shredded Codfish ! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


** Picked up ’’ by the only process that 

does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 

Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 

fore creates no odor. 

Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY’S 
Shredded Codfish and take no other. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179& 180 West Street, 


10c. a Box. New York. 
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Acme 
Sliced 
> Smoked 
> Beef is 
} Perfect: 


yw~wey 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SOUVENIRS 


FREE _~ 


To all customers 


MOXIE 












The Famous 


MOXIE 


NERVE FOOD 


A Delicious and Healthful Beverage 


which is of the greatest value to all persons 
suffering from Nervous Exhaustion and Incip- 

ient Paralysis. It has a very high reputation 
throughout the United States and is often pre- 
scribed by physicians of high standing. Avoid 
worthless imitations. Get the GENUINE ONLY. 


For Sale by Druggists and Grocers. 





MOXIE NERVE FOOD CO., Sole Props., Boston, Mass. 











[Jon't Fat Bread 


Without butter even if times are hard. 
Economy and good health are subserved 
by using 


Gold Churn Butterine 
Gold in Color, Gold in Value. 

Made from delicious cream and other 
wholesome ingredients, churned under scien- 
tific principles, which eliminate the butyric 
acid and prevent it from turning rancid. 
Sample package of 10 pounds only $1.65, 
Express to Boston only 15c., and 25c. to other 
N.E. points. Special discount to large con- 
sumers. Send in your orders. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


A. WHIT , 322 Canal St., 


Providence, R. I. 














Cleans 
Tubs, 
Faucets, 
Floors, 


Soiled Clothes.§ 


Badly soiled clothes that cannot be Ny 
cleaned with ordinary soaps can be cleaned 





